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SYMBOLISM IN RELIGIOUS IDEAS. 


From the material world come all the materials for lan- 
guage and the expression of thought. And, primitively, 
every moral truth, every spiritual generalization, is embodied 
in some form furnished by man’s relation to the natural ob- 
jects in which he is embosomed. At first, the sun and sky, 
the clouds and stars; then the earth and its living objects; 
then the social arrangements, the pursuits of ploughing, 
hunting, and trading, and the myriad subtile relations of 
human life,—all furnish methods of expression to embody 
feeling and thought. The myth-creating age does, uncon- 
sciously and spontaneously, what Percival says the poet 
should always do; namely, “make every object the resi- 
dence of a spirit that can commune with us in our thoughts 
and feelings.” 

Mythology is thus a form of poetical expression, and Bun- 
sen well calls myths “the primitive poetry of mankind.” 
And as all genuine poetry is the truest of all kinds of writ- 
ing, so is mythology the truest of all religious histories; and 
within it are incorporated the very soul, life, and religion of 
its creators. Therein nature is endowed with life, and nat- 
ural and supernatural are one. Thus myths are the prod- 
uct of man’s spiritual or ideal nature just as is language 
itself. And they are based upon the essential oneness of 
nature and the soul,—the intimate relation that every 
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object in the external world bears to the intellectual and 
spiritual nature of man. Hence it is a useless labor to at- 
tempt to draw a dividing line between natural fact and its 
spiritual envelope, between the outward form and its ideal 
content; for the primitive myth-makers did not themselves 
make any such distinction. Their dreams were stated in the 
same form as were their deeds, and imaginative representa- 
tions were just as real as the concepts of sensuous objects. 
What was symbolized was just as actual and living as was 
the symbol itself. 

State any universal truth in a poetical, living form, and 
you have an allegory or fable which, when it is the product 
of spontaneous, unreflective consciousness, is called a myth. 
If nature is looked upon as alive, its changes and varied 
phenomena will be spoken of as the experiences of living 
and personal agents. With the natural fact comes the spir- 
itual truth; and there is never a soul without its body, or a 
body without its soul. 

Thus to ascribe, as Swedenborg does, an internal sense to 
the ancient Hebrew books, is to resolve them into a series 
of magnificent spiritual myths. The theory is faulty only 
when limited exclusively to our sacred Scriptures, for it is 
true of all ancient poetry and all ancient mythology as well. 
Swedenborg says that the angels receive all the statements 
about Adam, Abraham, and David, mythically, and know 
nothing of such individual persons; but by these names 
they understand great essential truths of love, beauty, holi- 
ness, and divine manifestations in life and the soul. The 
names are symbols,— that is, poetry ; and earthly personages 
shine as constellations in the interior or spiritual sphere. 
How does all ancient mythology differ from this? And the 
wisest of the ancient men undoubtedly would say the same 
about Jove and Hercules and Minerva that the angels said 
about Adam and Abraham and David: by these names they 
understood great essential truths. 

In those myths, as shaped by the religious souls of the 
past, and made the vehicle of all that was deepest and 
purest in the thought and conception of the Grecian race, 
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there is a truer science than the world has until now sus- 
pected,—a realm of order, beauty, harmony, and law, of 
which Apollo in his perfection of glowing youth, and 
Athena in her majestic loveliness and calm strength, are the 
living and breathing forms. Looking upon these stories as 
having the literal and external meaning that they would 
have if invented and circulated now, many of these repre- 
sentations appear obscene, blasphemous, beastly; it is for- 
gotten that a mythical age sees mythically, and a literal age 
literally. One story is no more to be interpreted literally 
than another,— the bad no more than the good. The most 
impious story, so called, is just as normal in its development 
and just as symbolic in its nature and origin as that which 
enlists our deepest sympathies and calls forth our warmest 
admiration. The genuine myths are not the product of 
capricious fancy, but of the intuitive imagination obeying 
universal laws, and operating in a determinate manner upon 
objects presented to the childlike perception. 

This method is through symbols and representative 
images: there is no reasoning and no conscious reflection, 
for there is no separation made between the idea and the 
image that embodies it. But the whole of man’s spiritual 
nature is contained in this creation of symbols. In it is in- 
volved the ideal element by which man is capable of rising 
higher and higher in spiritual perception, and in the knowl- 
edge of truths that are needed for growth and perfection. 

One of the first steps in symbolism is to connect that 
which is the providence of daily life with the striking 
phenomena of the heavens,— the cow that gives milk, for 
instance, with the vault of the sky from whose light and 
rain and winds come the fructifying influences for the grass 
and nourishing herbs. The sun Indras, the god in the 
Vedas, is nourished by the milk of the celestial cows; and 
with his helpers, the Maruts, or winds, he penetrates and 
subdues the dark clouds. As the hymn of the Rig-Veda 
says, “The terrible bull bellows as he sharpens his horns: 
he sharpens the thunderbolts as the bull sharpens his horns ; 
he is the bull of a thousand horns who rises from the sea.” 
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Thus all the changing phenomena of the heavens, the rain 
and the drought, summer and winter, day and night, are 
described as battles, with all the vicissitudes of the seasons, 
in which the sun comes forth as a conquering hero, and is 
praised and celebrated as the victor. 

The primitive, divine instincts of humanity embody them- 
selves thus in symbolic forms, and present the same essential 
features to him who can look beneath the superficial cover- 
ing of nation and age. Different words are used; but the 
same common, universal, primitive instincts are at work, 
seeking to give a concrete and finite form to what is infi- 
nite, what belongs to the deepest feelings and the purest 
intuitions of humanity. 

As originally apprehended, each primitive and generally 
accepted myth is true; but it becomes false to succeeding 
ages, which pervert it from its original simplicity, under- 
stand it as expressing some literal fact, and interpret it by 
the senses and the understanding. A poetic vision, under- 
stood as a fact, becomes a lie; and reason, looking for some 
other form of statement than the popular symbol, rejects 
that as inadequate to express its own view. And so it is 
inadequate. It is simply a picture, and cannot satisfy by 
itself him who has a written language of words. 

The same simple, naive spirit that shaped the early myths 
of India and Greece produced the Christian legends of the 
Middle Ages. This childlike, imaginative state does not 
write a homily upon repentance, but relates as a fact that 
“the blessed Magdalen sought out a desolate wilderness, 
and dwelt there unknown for thirty years; and there, day 
by day, she was carried up by angels into the air, and re- 
freshed with the songs of heaven, and every night she was 
brought down again by angels into her cave.” In the ut- 
most good faith, this is related as a fact. 

And, in the life of Saint Simeon Stylites, it is related as 
a fact that he once saw an angel with a chariot of fire, who 
wished to transport him to heaven like Elijah, because the 
angels and blessed spirits were longing after him; but just 
as he was mounting the chariot, having placed thereon his 
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right foot, which was sprained thereby, he made the sign of 
the cross, and the whole Satanic phantom vanished away. 
Here the legend preaches a sermon against spiritual pride,— 
that state engendered by the desire of exalting one’s self 
above humanity. In fact, a letter remains, written by 
one monk to another, which runs thus: “ Whoever exalts 
himself shall be abased. You have done nothing worthy 
of praise in having stationed yourself on a lofty pillar, and 
yet you wish to obtain the highest praise. But look to it, 
lest you be extravagantly praised here by mortals, but be 
obliged hereafter to appear wretched before the eternal 
God.” Here we have the literal fact and the legendary 
picture to a superstitious age. There is something in the 
life of an epoch which builds better than it knows, which 
assimilates spiritual truth and embodies it in expressive and 
living forms. The legend works up an abstract truth into 
a definite form, or gives to.a symbol an imaginative history. 
It is recorded of Saint Euthemius that, when a certain monk 
died who had a reputation for sanctity, but who was in 
reality not the most pious of saints, the good Euthemius 
actually saw “a fierce demon ‘pulling the soul out of his 
body with a three-pronged fork; but, when a ragged beggar 
was expiring in the street, the saint saw a company of 
angels standing by and reverently calling forth his soul.” 
In this form, Dives and Lazarus again preached to the 
world. 

We can very easily see how a symbolic expression may be 
expanded into a legend. Thus Newton finely said, in that 
often quoted metaphor, “that he had but picked up a few 
pebbles on the shore of the vast ocean of truth.” The same 
thought is worked up by the chronicler of the saints into the 
legend of Saint Augustine, narrating as a fact “that, while 
meditating on his work,— De Trinitate,— the saint betook 
himself to the seashore; and, as he walked, he beheld a little 
child attempting to empty the ocean, by means of a shell, 
into a hole which he had dug in the sand. Being reproved 
for his folly, the child replied, ‘And is yours any the less 
in thinking that you can comprehend with your finite ca- 
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pacity or can convey to others the unfathomable mystery 
of the Trinity?’” It was a precocious child; but legend 
always deals with precocious children that grow up in a day, 
and strangle huge serpents in the cradle. 

Also, in a legend of the Middle Ages, a psychological fact 
is made to take on action in the following narrative: “A 
monk was weighed down by the thought: ‘Must not the 
bliss of eternity pall at last? Shall we not weary of so 
much heaven?’ One day he was beguiled into a wood by 
the song of a bird; and, having passed what seemed to him 
only an hour in listening to it, he returned to his monastery, 
and found that a whole generation had passed away during 
his absence. And thus he learned by experience that the 
soul need not weary of the longest duration of bliss.” 

In every symbol there is a marriage —a vital union — be- 
tween the seen and the unseen, between the material and 
the spiritual, the actual and the ideal. All higher poetry is 
symbolic,— a woven robe of analogies. Prose is a state- 
ment for the understanding, poetry for the intuitive and 
universal reason: it is not prose upon stilts, but words 
winged with eternal and necessary spiritual perceptions. 
Every real symbol is a vital and organic form in which the 
world of sense and the world of thought become one indi- 
visible form. They twain are one flesh. Hence the eternal 
truth in every genuine myth, every genuine fairy story, 
every legend, not the product merely of the reflective con- 
sciousness and allegorical invention; and hence their peren- 
nial attraction. As long as the heart remains young, their 
charm does not fail. What philosophy endeavors to ac- 
complish by its analytic dissections and its abstractions is 
often effected by poetry, mythology, and fable at a single 
stroke in a living picture, a concrete, imaginative form. 

Now, in all the primitive myths, in the love of father to 
daughter, of brother to sister, in the tales of seduction, 
mutilation, and murder, there is no immoral idea meant to 
be implied; for, in the origination of the myth, no such 
literal, matter-of-fact statement was thought of as the after 
ages regarded with horror. 
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But, as the real meaning faded away, and the words were 
interpreted in a bald and literal manner, the ordinary rules 
of a social morality covered these forms with the blackest 
crimes; and the representations became loathsome to the 
virtuous soul. As facts on the plane of any ordinary, hu- 
man standard of judgment, they were simply horrible and 
vile details of crime and sensuality. They were fairly on 
a par with the telegraphic despatches and the police reports 
of many journals in our land to-day. But fer different was 
their inception and their first promulgation: the dawn 
glowed with the smile caught from the sun, and the night 
faded into the arms of the coming lord of day. 

The operation of this literalizing and sensualizing ten- 
dency is seen in every age and under every form of religion. 
Even the holiest does not escape ; and “I give you my flesh 
to eat” is understood as a literal fact by the largest body of 
Christian believers in the world. The simple intuitions of 
the early peoples, the parables and visions of the poets, the 
pictures of nature-loving, imaginative souls, are brought 
down to the level of the market and the street. But who is 
to blame? If the song of the Muses sounds like the croak- 
ing of the raven or the hissing of the goose, the singer is not 
at fault, but the ear of the stupid listener. 

Volumes might be filled with the record of misapplied 
symbols and literalized figures, not only in religion and mo- 
rality, but in philosophy, history, and common life. The 
witless biographers in a succeeding age report of Democri- 
tus that he put out his eyes, in order that he might devote 
himself the better to meditation; and yet he was one of the 
keenest observers of nature, with his own two eyes, in all 
antiquity. The amethyst sparkles like wine, and the poet 
called it “unintoxicating wine”; and therefore, in the 
popular superstition, it is said to be a talisman against in- 
toxication. At the dawn, the lion retires to his den; and 
it is gravely said, as a matter of fact, that the crowing of 
the cock, the emblem of the dawn, makes the lion flee. The 
sun is in one part of the zodiac in summer, and in another 
in winter; and Alian reports it as a fact in natural history 
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that there is a certain kind of ram which lies upon his right 
side from the vernal to the autumnal equinox, and upon his 
left from the autumnal to the vernal. Saint Germain and 
Saint Francis were pillars of the church in their day; but 
we must receive with some grains of allowance the legend 
that, when a certain church building was about to fall, they 
placed under it their shoulders, and saved it from toppling 
over. Saint Julian preached against Paganism; and the peo- 
ple, as the result of these efforts, overthrew the altars of the 
heathen gods. The legend ran in after times, and was im- 
plicitly believed, that he literally slew a huge dragon that 
had its den near the temple of Jupiter. Again, in the 
Vedas, Indras, the golden sun, fights, in the shape of a mon- 
strous ant, the invading monster of the sky, darkness. The 
old writers on natural history, Strabo and Pliny, describe 
minutely a terrible ant in India, a horned monster with 
lion’s claws, which hoards up gold by night, and attacks 
men who approach his cave; and, if they flee, he overtakes 
them, though mounted on swiftest camels. Yes, the light 
always overtakes the darkness, and gilds with its booty the 
morning sky. 

In the Hindoo myth, the toad is the demonic form 
assumed by the night; but out of this gloom comes the 
white pearl of the morning. The German popular saying 
ascribes sacredness to the Schildkréte, or toad, because of 
the pearl supposed to be contained in its head. And Shakes- 
peare, in those often quoted words, speaks of “the toad, 
ugly and venomous,” which “ wears yet a precious jewel in 
his head.” And Juliet says, “Some say the lark and loathed 
toad change eyes.” 

Pythagoras said that he was once a peacock; and literal- 
izing simpletons suppose that he was to be understood as 
holding the doctrine of metempsychosis in its gross and sen- 
sual meaning. But the peacock was anciently the symbol 
of the luminous sky, the divine light, or Zeus; and Pythag- 
oras embodied in the expression he used the same doctrine 
that Plato maintained of the pre-existence of the soul, when 
it communed with the divine beauty and shared in the 
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primeval truth or light. In the old symbolic language, to 
be found in the records of all the ancient peoples, the colors 
of the rainbow are the symbols of regeneration, of holiness, 
of a conformity to the divine likeness. Iris, the messenger 
of the gods, is girded with the rainbow as a symbol. In the 
Scripture language, Jehovah hangs his bow in the cloud as 
a token of his covenant not to destroy the earth; that is, 
the ancient seer declares his faith in the saving and regener- 
ating Power that lives in the universe. A material literal- 
ism limits and specializes the truth. 

In the Norse mythology, Odin sits in his palace, with a 
raven on each shoulder; and every morning, at his bidding, 
they fly over the world and bring him tidings at breakfast 
of all that was happening therein. A childish fable, you 
say; but the main fact is that Odin does know what is 
going on. The how he knows it is comparatively of little 
account. The explanation ‘of this is no more inadequate 
than the popular notions or the material science of to-day, 
which attaches to the Infinite One the ideas of space and 
time. 

In the Hebrew Book of Isaiah there is a sublime poetic 
strain, when the writer pictures in imagination the fall of 
the king of Babylon, and his reception in the underworld: 
“Sheol from beneath is moved to meet thee at thy coming. 
It stirreth up the dead for thee, even all the chief ones of the 
earth. All they shall say unto thee: Art thou also become 
weak as we? Art thou become like unto us? How art 
thou fallen from heaven, O day-star, son of the morning! 
How art thou cut down to the ground, which didst lay low 
the nations!” Put by the side of this an account from 
about the middle of the ninth century, when Hakon, the 
king of Norway, fell upon the battle-field; and the great 
Skald, who fought by his side and sang his praises, thus 
celebrated his death: “To the battle-field come the god- 
desses of battle, sent by Odin; they come to select him who 
shall go to dwell in the palace of Odin. And one of them, 
Gondula, thus addressed her companions: ‘ The Gods invite 
Hakon, with his numerous host, to enter their palace.’ 

2 
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Thus they spoke together, seated on their horses, and wear- 
ing their helmets and their shields, and full of some inspir- 
ing thought. And Hakon heard them as they talked. 
Then said the goddess: ‘ Forward, to those worlds where is 
the palace of Odin, to tell him that the king will visit him 
in his palace.’ And, when Odin heard it, he said to the 
heroes, Hermode and Brago, ‘ My sons, go forth to meet the 
king; for a king, whom all men honor for his valor, is 
coming to our hall.’ And King Hakon drew near, still 
all besprinkled with blood.” 

Here in the poet’s picture is a concrete embodiment of 
the universal belief that the heroes of the battle-field still 
live among the gods. So sang old Homer of the gods and 
goddesses of Olympus; and the purblind generations, crass 
and literal, turn into fixed and everlasting rock the sailing 
vessel of the imagination. So, also, the spiritual hero de- 
scends into the underworld, judges the collected hosts of 
kings and martyrs, sets free their imprisoned spirits, and 
leads captive the spirits of death and hell; and this becomes 
stiffened into a creed. Tennyson works up the picture of 
a reception given by the hero of Trafalgar to the hero of 
Waterloo, when the modern warrior was borne to his burial 
in the sacred shrine. The seaman asks,— 


“Who is he that cometh, like an honored guest, 
With banner and with music, with soldier and with priest, 
With a nation weeping, and breaking on my rest?” 


No danger that this generation will build up a creed out of 
this conscious personification; but put the world back one 
or two thousand years, and Nelson actually got up from his 
tomb, and welcomed “ him great upon land as he upon sea.” 

In the magnificent imagery of the Hebrew seer, Jehovah 
“flies upon the wings of the wind,” “the clouds are his 
chariot,” “the darkness is a tent in which he hideth him- 
self,” — material images all, in which are embodied a Power 
that nothing can resist, a Presence that is in all nature and 
life. A rude conception literalizes the metaphor, and makes 
a person out of the personification. A sacredness gathers 
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about it as among the Norsemen of old, when the poet said 
that at the northern part of heaven there sat the giant 
Hraesvelgr, whose pinions were those of a mighty eagle, 
and, when he flapped them in soaring, the winds were stirred 
beneath them. 

The human soul in all ages would fain climb up by the 
ladder let down from the heavens of the imagination,—a 
spiritual ladder to him who first ascends; but he cannot 
draw it up after him, and its rounds become solid and 
wooden to the crass eyes of sense. 

When we speak of God as a person, we are using a sym- 
bolic word. Literally, he cannot be a shape like ourselves; 
and we fall into the abyss of an anthropomorphic imagina- 
tion. To use the word “person” intelligently, we find it 
necessary to define its meaning, to qualify, to limit, to 
explain and protest. And thus from this doctrinal symbol- 
ism, which would guard against an abstract infinitude on 
the one hand and a material pantheism on the other, the- 
ology has erected a mighty idol outside of the universe, out- 
side of the soul, outside of all the manifestations of living 
energy, and has created its body of divinity, its metaphysical 
hypostases, its theories of creation, a fall, sovereign grace, 
and eternal damnation,— all figments of a brain divorced 
from reality, of an imagination that gives a literal existence 
to its own figurative dreams. Theology has built its taber- 
nacle upon a cloud of fantastic vapors, fondly hugging the 
delusion that this cloud was the eternal rock of God. The 
idols men set up are of something else than wood or stone. 
There is an idolatry of names and words, whose forms can- 
not so easily be thrown down and shattered. The reality 
is something back of the name; and, when that reality 
is truly honored, God is honored, even though he be not 
named. As an old mystic writer asks: — 


“ Didst ever pluck a rose from R&O&SKE? 
Names thou may’st know; go, seek the truth they name.” 


By the very constitution of our nature, we see eternal 
truth in that light which forever flows forth from Being 
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itself. We call this Being God. He is not a part of our 
minds, or our souls, or our individual self; but we partici- 
pate in this divine light as the eye does in the natural light 
of the sun. The eye is not a part or particle of light, but an 
organ formed to receive it, and in its presence and shining 
alone able to exercise its functions and accomplish its ends. 
In the natural light, we see corporeally. In the spiritual 
light, we see divinely. This universal light, this divine rea- 
son, this supernal, all-encompassing atmosphere, is, God in 
humanity, by whom it lives from the earliest moment, and 
through whose presence it knows good from evil, grows in 
wisdom, and aspires to perfection. But this symbolic word 
may become av idol as well as a symbolic form of wood or 
stone may become one. Not the reality, which the name 
represents, not the order, the beneficence, the beauty, the 
justness, in all the facts of nature and life, are regarded, but 
the name of a Being existing separate from these, and hav- 
ing, apart from them, a nature and character which can be 
reasoned about and understood. As a final summing up of 
all that is good and great and true which the good heart can 
love, the true mind can see, and the holy imagination can 
dream, “God” is the one term under which they can all be 
included. But He is the reality, and not merely the name. 
The name is only the symbol,— the term by which all these 
are expressed. So idols are made of the terms “ gravita- 
tion,” “force,” “law,” “ affinity,” and “natural selection.” 
They are regarded as having a separate and independent 
existence. They are as much idolatrous terms as is Vulcan 
or Neptune or Hercules or Jehovah. 

Said Seneca: “Every name is suitable to Him. You 
would call Him fate? You will not err. He is the Cause 
of causes. You would say that He is Providence? You 
will say rightly ; for He it is by whose counsel this world is 
provided for, that it may go unshaken on its course, and 
unfold its acts. You would call Him nature? You will 
not sin. It is He from whom all things have sprung, by 
whose spirit we live. You will call Him the world? You 
will not mistake, for Himself is the whole you see. He is 
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whole, and enters into His parts. He sustains Himself by 
His own force.” 

And, when we come from the idea of God to the teach- 
ings of Jesus, we see that confessedly they are in symbolic 
language,—in metaphors, allusions, pictures, parables, from 
beginning to end; terms derived from scenes, customs, be- 
liefs, natural objects, with which he himself and his hearers 
were familiar; teachings in which every one found some- 
thing of his own inmost thought, enkindling the imagina- 
tion and appealing to every one according to his own spir- 
itual state,— that is, every one heard as he had ears to hear. 
The kingdom of heaven was a pearl, a door, a vineyard, a 
seed, a kingdom, a net, a company of virgins, a feast, and 
whatever else unfolded the universal truths that lay in his 
clear perception of the realities of spiritual being and spirit- 
ual growth. He gave his flesh to eat and his blood to drink. 
He was to come in the clouds of heaven, and his disciples 
were to sit on the thrones of Israel. How sadly his hearers 
failed to master his whole truth we see plainly in the narra- 
tive itself; and what imperfect glimpses we catch of these 
transcendent verities a more instructed generation than ours 
will be able to see, as it comes into more intimate and nor- 
mal relations with the ever-present and ever-operating spir- 
itual laws. As the reality was impressed on his own inner 
conviction, Jesus uttered the revelations of the presence of 
that universal spirit of love and wisdom with which he 
felt an unspeakable nearness,—so near that he knew no 
separation from it, and they were one and the same. 

Now, what limit shall we set to that misunderstanding 
which always comes from putting a purely literal interpreta- 
tion upon great symbolic utterances? Is it fair to suppose 
that the spiritual insight of Jesus was for a moment distorted 
by the gross interpretations and the rude literal representa- 
tions with which he is charged? We cannot advance one 
step in interpreting his teachings without going beneath the 
letter to the spirit; and yet, everywhere, we see now the 
grandest symbols interpreted as if they were literal and logi- 
cal propositions. And this tendency to literalize every state- 
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ment is shown in its extreme form even in what is con- 
fessedly a parable and an allegorical story. They will point 
out to you even now in the East the very spot where the 
good Samaritan found the man robbed and wounded by the 
wayside,— yes, the identical steep place where the devil- 
possessed swine plunged into the sea and the rock marked 
by the feet of Jesus when he ascended into heaven. So, 
too, with those grand symbols of power and beauty which 
are profaned by being called miracles and signs. They are 
the outward forms alone fitted to record man’s triumph 
over disease and want and sin and death. They testify to 
the joy of the soul in whatever fills with overflowing cur- 
rents of blessing the realm of wretchedness and woe. In 
these symbolic forms, humanity discerns that it was born, 
not for sorrow, but for joy; not for sense, but for spirit ; 
not for hate, but for love; not for sickness, but for health ; 
not for death, but for life. Still springs up the hope of that 
divine kingdom, that heavenly city, that spiritual state, 
wherein all the forms of corruption and mortality shall be 
swallowed up in the glory of an indwelling spirit of love 
and blessedness. 

“There is a body and a soul in all the writings of Script- 
ure,” said an old orthodox theologian. “It is but the flesh 
and body that is printed on paper. The soul and spirit of 
divine truths could never yet be congealed into ink or blotted 
upon paper, but by a secret conveyance passeth from one soul 
into another, being able to dwell or lodge nowhere but in 
a spiritual being, in a living thing, because itself is nothing 
but life and spirit.” 

That wonderful mystic, Jacob Behmen, from his shoe- 
maker’s bench announces the law of spiritual teaching: 
“ Every spirit searcheth only its own depth, and apprehends 
that wherein it doth enkindle itself; and, though it search- 
eth its own enkindling, yet it finds no more than a type 
or representation of things, like a shadow or dream: it is 
not able to behold the Being itself; for, if it would see the 
Being, it must be in the Being, and the Being in it.” 

Here, then, would seem to be the radical fault of popular 
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religious teaching: it rests in the letter of the types, 
shadows, dreams, symbols of things, and regards them as 
the realities themselves. It busies itself with what was 
spiritual food in the past, not with what is needed for the 
life to-day. The Christian Church inherited not only the 
symbolic language of the Hebrew Scriptures, but that also 
of the so-called heathen centuries. As an instance of this, 
there were found in the Catacombs, that lasting record of 
early Christian faith and modes of thought, the representa- 
tions of Orpheus, the mythical poet of the Greeks, a central 
figure amid scenes of Hebrew story and Christian symbols 
of the Saviour. The mythical poet plays on his lyre to the 
wild and tame animals seated at his feet, while around him 
are pictured Moses causing water to gush from the rock, 
Daniel in the lions’ den, and Lazarus rising out of the grave. 
The poet has been accepted as a symbol of that harmonizing 
power which subdues the wild beast and the wilder pas- 
sions of man, which subdues nature, and ushers in the reign 
of peace, the kingdom of God wherein love should rule. 

But these symbols have been dwelt upon as facts to the 
senses, just as the old mythologic stories were literalized and 
brought down to the level of the lowest material plane. 
The Christian sacred books, instead of being interpreted 
as the inheritors of this symbolism of the ages, have been 
turned into bald treatises of morals, or metaphysical theo- 
ries of the nature of God, the office of the Christ, and the 
lost condition of man. 

See this exemplified in the prevalent doctrine of the 
Logos, or the Word. As the speculative understanding 
busied itself with that mysterious form which the relig- 
ious and poetic soul of the ages had set up outside of the 
world, outside of nature, outside of the instincts and loves 
of the heart, it was blinded by the excess of light; and, 
feeling that the ineffable majesty cannot be described, it 
regarded its own speechless awe, its own trembling rever- 
ence, its own weakness and fear, as the necessary and eternal 
result of the relation in which the human stands to the 
divine, the created to Him who creates. To bridge over 
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this awful gulf becomes a necessity of the spiritual life. 
There is on one side matter, on the other side spirit; on the 
one side the world corrupt, transitory, perishable, and on 
the other the sphere of impeccable purity, radiant holiness, 
and unsoiled brightness of the eternal wisdom. Hence 
spring up the mediatorial Logos of the ancient Hebrew 
books, the angels and emanations, and sophia, and demiur- 
gus of the Kabalists, of Philo and of the Gnostics; the ideas 
of Plato and the Nous of Plotinus. They are all symbolic 
statements of that pressing need of the soul to come into 
some harmonious relation with that glory and beauty and 
power and strength which have been concentrated in the 
one Being whom, it is said, no eye hath seen, or can see and 
live ; who is above the heavens and the earth, whose very 
nature is a consuming fire. 

And the Christian Church had its cradle amid these spec- 
ulative theories of God-touched souls. They form the ma- 
trix of the religious thought of the first Christian centuries. 
To find some common relation with the absolute ground of 
all living manifestations,— the One, the Eternal, the Un- 
changing, and the Permanent,— this was the task of all 
higher thought. “ The Being,” says Numenius, “is fixed 
and eternal, ever the same, has never increased or decreased, 
and there can be predicated of it neither accident, move- 
ment, nor locality.” But how shall this primary Being, 
undivided and indivisible, come into communication with 
the created universe? How shall that Lord “who changes 
not” be brought into living contact with man, who changes 
continually, and whose years fail? The Infinite One can 
commune only with himself, contemplates only his own 
Being,— pure mind; and how can He look outward upon 
material things? Blasphemous the thought of such a min- 
gling with perishable matter and impure man. 

In his treatise, “ Why the Oracles cease to give Answers,” 
Plutarch makes one of the speakers say: “It well becomes 
philosophers, who are engaged in the study of nature and 
the first matter, to inquire into the existence, properties, 
and tendency of those things, but to leave, as is most reason- 
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able, the origin and first cause to God. For it is a very 
childish and silly thing to suppose that God himself enters 
into the bodies of the prophets, and speaks by their mouths 
and voices; and he who thus mixes God in human affairs 
has not that respect and reverence which is due to so great 
a majesty, and is ignorant of his power and virtue.” To 
which another speaker replies: “ You speak excellently, but 
it is very hard to determine exactly how far this providence 
does extend. They seem to me to be equally in error, and 
to run into extremes, both those who maintain that God 
causes nothing in the world and those who maintain that he 
is concerned in all things. And as Plato, by his elemental 
matter or nature, has delivered the philosophers from several 
great difficulties, so I think that those who have ranked the 
race of demons between gods and men have solved greater 
doubts and difficulties in thus finding the tie that joins 
them together and keeps ‘up the communication between 
them.” 

Here we see plainly the subjective nature of that bridge 
which the mind has built to bring into connection an imag- 
ined perfect external being and an imperfect creation. And 
in the generally received statement to-day of a great First 
Cause, “ who originally created matver, and endowed it with 
forces,” which are then left to work out the tendencies 
implanted in them, until “the completed universe at last 
emerges, full of order, harmony, and beauty,”—in such a 
statement, what have we different from these philosophic 
theories of a demiurge, or subordinate creator, a logos or 
won, whom the great First Cause, giving the first impulsion, 
delegates as his agents and ministers? What is gained by 
substituting “forces” for other metaphorical terms? Can 
force exist as an independent entity? Can we exalt the 
creative energy and life by attaching to it the ideas of 
time, and regarding God as outside of the world and the 
ever-proceeding manifestations of love and power? A re- 
cent treatise on the philosophy of morals by a professor in 
one of our colleges says that this theory of the “world as 
it is, not being the immediate product of the divine crea- 
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tion,”— the theory of Kant,—“was independently estab- 
lished half a century later by Laplace, the greatest of 
French mathematicians.” But it would take a great many 
of the greatest French mathematicians to establish any such 
theory as this. Let us rather go back to Marcus Aurelius: 
“ All things constitute a divine kosmos. There is one God 
through all, one substantial reality, one law, one reason 
common to all reasonable creatures.” 

So in Christian speculations a demiurgus must act, a Logos 
or reason mediate with the human reason, and be operative 
in nature and in man. As an early Christian philosopher 
says: “The primary God must be free from all works and a 
king; but the Demiurgus must rule, pervading the heavens. 
Through him, Reason is transmitted so as to hold com- 
munion with all who are prepared for it.” 

And what is the result to-day of the symbol petrified into 
a dogma and crystallized into a sacred rite? Does the rit- 
ualist bow at the name of the Father? Rather at the name 
of him who said, “The Father is greater than I.” Only 
through mediators, through saints and virgin mothers, dare 
the Christian centuries approach their God; and we cannot 
but wonder at that strange phenomenon which Michelet 
speaks of,— “that strange phenomenon, the hatred of the 
creation, the persecution and exile of God the Father,”— 
which was the leading feature of the Church until the year 
1200. “The Word,” he says, “reigned alone. Until then, 
not an altar, not a church to the Father, not even a symbol 
to remind of Him. God was put out of nature, out of the 
grand church of which He is the life, the soul, and which is 
born afresh every moment from Him.” 

A gloomy thought, indeed, when looked at from one 
point of view; but a broader view of the underlying neces- 
sity, at the time, for every form of erroneous dogma con- 
soles the heart. Not by lies does the human soul live, but 
under the seeming lie there was some eternal truth. As 
every expression of spiritual truth must be in some sym- 
bolic form, the essential meaning embodied therein cannot 
be infallibly determined from the outward letter. Pene- 
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trate beneath the surface, so hard, repellent, degrading, and 


there may be the essential spirit which giveth life. Says 
the Eastern poet,— 


“ Men buy base coins from their likeness to real ones ; 
Say not all these creeds are false, 
The false ones ensnare hearts by the scent of truth.” 


It is by the eternal truth that man has lived during all 
the weary centuries of seeming error and delusion. Not to 
him who created the symbol was it a lie; not to him who 
saw the soul of good which it enclosed was it a delusion. 
Even in the forms of faith that seem most false to him who 
has outgrown the symbols, there was that divine bread of 
life which nourished the hungering human soul. 


CHARLES CHAUNCY SHACKFORD. 


ROOTS OF RELIGION IN HUMAN NATURE.* 


It was my rare privilege on a beautiful June evening not 
long ago to sit in the shadow of my Alma Mater, and enjoy 
an hour’s conversation with one of the leaders in the Ethical 
Culture movement, a college acquaintance and an esteemed 
friend, who had unreservedly consecrated his life to the 
elevation of poor humanity. A nobler, purer soul I do not 
know. He was too devoted to be devout. My God was 
to him a fetish, and he impaled it with pitiless logic; but 
his whole bearing was invested with the atmosphere of a 
spiritual philanthropy whose influence upon my own duller 
sensibilities will, I trust, never be effaced. 

But my friend and the familiar aphorism of the Apostle 
James are clearly agreed respecting the business of life; 
namely, “to visit the fatherless and widows in their af- 
fliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the world.” 


*An essay read before the State Conference of Wisconsin, the full title of the 
assigned topic being, “The Actual Roots of Religion in Human Nature: Does Relig- 
ion mean more or less to us as Modern Thought discards the Creeds?” 
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But the one proclaims it in the name and the other in 
defiance of religion. This apparent contradiction introduces 
us to two features in religion, which need to be explicitly 
recognized in order to discuss intelligently any question in 
which the term is involved. One may be defined as one’s 
conception of his relation to man; the other, one’s concep- 
tion of his relation to God. One deals with the partial, the 
finite, the temporal ; the other, with the all, the infinite, the 
eternal. The one is morality; the other, a sublime emotion, 
which, for want of a better and less ambiguous term, we 
will call spirituality. 

Now what change, if any, has been wrought in the im- 
perativeness and the sanctions of morality by the abandon- 
ment of the earlier creeds? 

It is convenient for our purpose to notice a series of 
gradually broadening theological assertions which somewhat 
rudely characterize three successive periods in the develop- 
ment of our religious thought. These three periods might 
be called respectively the old, the middle or transitionary, 
and the new. The motto of the first was, “ Our God is the 
God of Israel”; of the second, “ Our God is the God of the 
elect”; of the third, “Our God is the God of the whole 
human race.” 

And we find three moral codes coinciding quite closely 
with these three stages of religious development. It would 
be presumptuous for men to surpass their God in the com- 
prehensiveness of their sympathy and devotion; and they 
have, as a rule, piously refrained from such presumption. 
“ How shall I curse whom God hath not cursed?” runs the 
parable of Balaam. “How shall I bless whom God hath 
not blessed?” adds the religious devotee. 

With the early Israelite, the boundaries of his moral 
obligation were the boundaries of Israel: “Over your 
brethren, the children of Israel, ye shall not rule, one over 
the other, with rigor.... Of the nations that are round 
about you, of them shall ye buy bondmen and bondmaids.” 
And it would seem to have been a foolish waste of precious 
ointment to lavish one’s benevolence upon the Gentiles that 
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lay outside the pale of Jehovah’s care, and were doomed, 
if not to suffer violent destruction, at any rate to play 
a sort of meaningless, fruitless part in the drama of ex- 
istence. 

The early Christian ideals mark a decided advance on this 
race-exclusiveness. With the disappearance of the distince- 
tion between Jew and Gentile, every man became poten- 
tially, if not actually, the recipient of God’s benevolence. 
A boundary line still existed, and the area which it enclosed 
was still pitifully small; but that line was more easily passed 
than before. The distinction between Jew and Gentile was 
fixed, being grounded in the flesh; that between elect and 
non-elect is more fluid, being grounded in the spirit. In the 
former case, the transition could never be complete. The 
Gentile at best could become but half a Jew; and, as there 
was naturally little enthusiasm for the propagation of the 
religion of Israel among the outside world, that outside 
world lacked the dignity and attractiveness which ever in 
our minds invest the probable objects of the favor of God. 
In the latter case, under what I have called the transitional 
ideal, the passage from a place without to one within the 
pale of the divine favor could be complete. Moreover, the 
Christianity missionary enthusiasm had replaced the Jewish 
indifference; and thus to every human being there attached 
the interest inseparable in our minds from those on whom 
there is even the possibility that the sunlight of God’s love 
and favor may eventually fall. 

I need not dwell upon the fact that this widening of the 
creed was accompanied by a corresponding widening of the 
claims of duty, the field of moral obligation. The consum- 
mation was not, however, complete. Pagan could become 
Christian without qualification or reserve; but, so long as 
he remained pagan, God's face was half averted. Moreover, 
though one could never feel sure respecting any given indi- 
vidual that he was not yet to come within the fold, still the 
vast majority were doomed to remain outside. To indulge 
in anything like undiscriminating benevolence was to run 
a large risk of converting precious effort into fuel for “the 
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everlasting bonfire.” It seemed to be the dictate of a pru- 
dent economy to confine one’s philanthropy in the main to 
the authenticated saints. Even Paul, with all the compre- 
hensiveness of his sympathies, did not quite escape the nar- 
rowing influence of the creed. “Let us,” says he, with 
noble generosity, “as we have opportunity, work that which 
is good toward all men”; but he adds, “especially toward 
them that are of the household of faith.” 

The modern ideal takes the final step in the enlargement 
of the field of moral obligation. As with the early Chris- 
tians the distinction between Jew and Gentile disappeared, 
so the distinction between elect and non-elect disappears in 
the more advanced ideal of to-day. There is no local limit 
to the divine inclusiveness, so there is no local limit to 
human duty. “Let us, as we have opportunity, work that 
which is good toward all men; for they all are of the house- 
hold of God.” 

But here the inquiry may arise, While the intellectual 
basis for determining the extent of one’s moral obligation 
has been clearly widened by the successive enlargements of 
the creed, have we not lost something in our impulse to a 
moral life through that gradual depersonalizing of God, that 
removal of him from the characteristics of ordinary human 
nature, which has accompanied these enlargements? Was 
not the Jehovah, who, like an ordinary mortal, sought rest 
and refreshment “ walking in the garden in the cool of the 
day,” a more potent stimulus to right living than the Chris- 
tian God, whom man never meets face to face, but who only 
through Son and prophet and the intangible communica- 
tions of the Spirit addresses the human soul? And is not 
this Christian God in turn a more potent stimulus to right 
living than “the Eternal, not ourselves, that makes for 
righteousness,” the incomprehensible Power by whom all 
things are created and sustained? Do not spiritual like 
physical attractions lose intensity with the square of the 
distance? Have not these successive removals of the Di- 
vinity from the ordinary round of human life reduced in 
succession the force with which the thought of the Divine 
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restrains the unworthy, and stirs the nobler impulses of the 
human soul? 

Removals? A fatally misleading term! Jehovah near 
to man? That nearness was but transient and accidental. 
So far was he from man that Adam could hide from his 
sight among the trees of the Garden. The God of the 
early Christian is vastly more near. Though he speak not 
to man in articulate language and face to face, still there is 
no corner of the universe whither his eye does not pene- 
trate. And yet is the God of the Christian creeds really 
near to man? Here the nearness is only partial and capri- 
cious. So far is he from man that the accident of pagan 
birth may exclude the human soul from the immediate influ- 
ence of the divine spirit; and the perverse choice of the 
finite mind may forever expatriate a man from the realm 
of the divine sympathy and power. As the medieval con- 
ception brought the intellect of God so near to man that 
nothing could escape his knowledge, so the modern concep- 
tion has brought the heart of God so near to man that 
nothing can escape his love. In this widening of religious 
ideas, this broadening of the creeds, we have a series, not 
of removals of God from human life, but of approaches of 
God to human life, until he has at last become really 
coterminous with his universe. The ancient Shekinah was 
between the cherubim; the medieval Deity dwelt in Chris- 
tian lands and in heaven; the modern illumination pene- 
trates the remotest corner of all that is. In so far as a 
consciousness of God is a potent stimulus to right living, 
we have a right to say that this modern ideal, this latest 
and broadest utterance of religious thought, is capable of 
yielding the highest fruit of moral excellence and worth. 

It is, however, a question not to be finally settled by our 
speculations as to what must be, but by our observation of 
what is. Nothing is easier than a hasty generalization. 
Inductions from single facts are the commonest of fallacies. 
It would be easy, however, to cull from personal recollec- 
tion, as well as current history, instances of noble men and 
women, not a few, whose spiritual eyes were not dimmed or 
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their moral force abated when inherited half-truths were 
swallowed up in the larger truth. I am strongly convinced 
that the broader and more immediate sense of Divinity will 
not result in making man less divine. 

Again, consciousness of one’s relation to God is not 
merely a means of quickening his sense of duty to man: 
it is also an end in itself, a precious element in one’s per- 
sonal experience and life. This consciousness includes a 
sense of mystery, a sense of dependence, and a sense of 
trust. Leave out the sense of mystery, and the emotion 
left is in no respect unique. It is not entitled to the dis- 
tinctive epithet religious. If God can really be known by 
the human intelligence, then his relation to me is in no 
essential feature different from the relation of human father 
or sovereign or friend. He differs from them as they differ 
from one another in remoteness and power. Leave out the 
sense of dependence, and there remains only a puzzle, an 
enigma, the very insolubleness of which may awaken one’s 
curiosity or engage his attention, but which cannot stir his 
soul. Leave out the sense of trust, and there is left, indeed, 
a religious emotion, but one which depresses instead of 
elevating the soul. This emotion has played a prominent 
part in the development of religious ideas. It still prevails 
in the religious systems of our day. Whether the fear of 
a mysterious but malign power may lead to profitable pre- 
cautions in order to avert his wrath, either here or here- 
after, I will not stop to speculate. This at least seems 
clear: that the emotion degrades instead of ennobling 
the present life, and makes it not more, but less worth 
living. 

Does now that broader outlook which we are considering 
nourish the three elements out of which a wholesome relig- 
ious sentiment can spring,— the sense of mystery, the sense 
of dependence, the sense of trust? 

As regards the sense of mystery, the answer must be a 
very confident and unqualified affirmative. Every encroach- 
ment of the known upon the realm of the unknown reveals 
an ever-widening domain, which the human mind has not 
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yet penetrated. Never in the history of human thought 
have the foremost intellects of the world stood with more 
humble reverence than now in the presence of the eternal 
mystery. Respecting the sense of dependence, the answer 
can hardly be less positive. Not alone when driven from 
his hiding-place in the garden, not alone when, through mis- 
sionary or mediator, brought into vital relations with God, 
but always and everywhere, says the ripest thought of our 
time, doeg#the human soul stand in the presence of the 
Divine. Have we remaining, then, a profound and peaceful 
sense of trust? We have indeed a religion ; but is it a relig- 
ion of hope or of despair? Is it a sentiment capable of 
re-enforcing the energies in prosperity, of sustaining them in 
adversity, of solacing the soul in affliction? or is it capable 
only of darkening the sky, when it otherwise would be clear, 
of making it still more black and threatening when it is 
overcast with clouds? 

This is the crucial question. Let us be modest in our 
answer. For myself, with the utmost candor, I can say that 
what I can learn of the course of nature and of human his- 
tory conspires with the experiences of my own soul to reas- 
sure me as to the moral order of the universe, the hopeful 
significance of human life. I seem to stand in the presence 
of an impenetrably mysterious Power, in whom lie deeply 
imbedded the roots of my being, who also will in his own 
good time bring to vigor and ripeness that higher life which 
we know as yet but in germ. Not only does there stir 
within my soul a sense of mystery and a sense of depend- 
ence, but also a sense of trust. 

It has been my lot to run through the gamut of religious 
experience from the conception of a God whose face I was 
some day to behold with the same definiteness as that of 
father or mother or any human friend to the conception of 
an infinite Power whom I can name only by figures of 
speech; and if, to use the good old phrase, “I know my own 
heart,” the very vagueness of the broader outlook gives it 
vigor. The thought of the Eternal fills me not only with 
deepened awe, but also with reinvigorated trust. I find 
4 
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realizing itself in my own experience the timid prediction of 
Matthew Arnold’s verse :— 


“ Haply, the river of Time — 
As it grows, as the towns on its marge 
Fling their wavering lights 
On a wider, statelier stream — 
May acquire, if not the calm 
Of its early mountainous shore, 
Yet a solemn peace of its own. 


“ And the width of the waters, the hush 
Of the gray expanse where he floats, 
Freshening its current and spotted with foam 
As it draws to the ocean, may strike 
Peace to the sou! of the man on its breast,— 
As the pale waste widens around him, 
As the banks fade dimmer away, 
As the stars come out, and the night wind 
Brings up the stream : 
Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea.” 


Henry Doty Maxson. 


AN ABSENTEE GOD. 


It is a well-known saying of Cardinal Newman, that 
“there are two and two only luminously self-evident beings, 
myself and my Creator.” It may seem to some, as at first 
it seemed to the writer, a defective statement. The lack of 
any reference to fellow-men on whom one’s belief in a God 
should effect its great result may seem to make the saying 
a very imperfect description of so momentous a fact. Yet 
almost while one is weighing and measuring the thought 
such an objection disappears. He who is my Creator is also 
“the everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends of 
the earth”; and only in so far as I perceive Him am I 
prompted to give heed to those who are equally His creat- 
ures with myself. The greatness of the saying consists, 
therefore, in bringing out with startling clearness what is 
the essential fact of man’s spiritual life. The absence of 
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any allusion to these on whom a genuine faith will work 
itself out is the clearest kind of gain till we have gotten the 
main lesson by heart. 

It is unfortunately true that the two, and two only, lumi- 
nously self-evident beings are not for most men “ myself and 
my Creator,” the soul and its God. The soul and the object 
of its ambition, the soul and its prosperity, are often the 
most luminously self-evident beings. It cannot even be 
said that these are always the most luminously self-evident 
beings in religion. It might give us a just pain, perhaps, to 
see how often other objects besides its God are kept before 
the soul,— objects which most effectually come in between 
the soul and its God, and shut out one from the other. Now 
it is an institution, and now the pride of everything that 
prevents an institution. Now it is the continuousness of his- 
tory, the treasure handed down in the earthen vessels of 
time, and now the passion for denying any such historic 
continuity. Every religion, however, must be judged by 
the standard of promoting in men’s lives the sense of having 
their souls fronted and searched by the eye of God. 
Whether a religion which is institutional, which seeks to 
maintain and develop its historic conditions, is the best 
suited to preserve this attitude of life, or whether it will be 
found that an opposite type of religion is the best aid in 
realizing it, is yet a great subject of controversy. But that 
religion, to be religion, must bring God near to men, that 
it must lift out of all distraction and make luminously self- 
evident two beings, the soul and its God,—this does not 
admit of dispute. 

Now we are continually told that no age ever had such 
success in the work of enabling men to realize God as the 
one in which we live. We are told that there is nothing 
but what contains Him. No expressions are so satisfactory 
as the verse of the Psalms, “Thou art about my path and 
about my bed, and art acquainted with all my ways,” and 
the verse which is probably quoted by St. Paul, “in Him 
we live and move and have our being.” The thought of 
the ever-living presence, the ever-present nearness of God, 
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was at no time so complete. The long course of growth 
which the thought of Him has undergone is finished, since 
now we cannot look where He is not. Every tract is re- 
claimed for Him. Every post of the enemy is surrendered 
to the all-conquering glory. The deity of Judea is grown 
to be the God of all the earth. He has ascended up on 
high, and brought the universe under His sovereign sway. 
The world of darkness and brutish matter is seen to quiver 
and dissolve, till the whole face of earth, sea and land, is 
the scarcely concealing garment of the body of the Lord. 
“TI but open my eyes, and perfection no more and no less 


In the kind I imagined full fronts me, and God is seen God 
In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul and the c!od.” 


We are reminded that the age of “an absentee God” is 
past; our God is no longer throned high in the heavens, 
apart from His creation, but close at hand, breathing in 
every life, and animating every member of His divine body. 
In former ages, men knew of Him only as afar off; but 
now there has been revealed to them an ever-present God, 
one who toils with them, one who works through them, one 
who gives them in all that their hands have handled His 
own body, saying, “ Take and eat this which is given to you 
and to many for the remission of sins.” Language such as 
this ought not to be used unless one is aware of what un- 
speakable mysteries it tells, nor what an awful profession 
of faith is involved in it. He must be prepared for some 
almost staggering questions. Do you really think our own 
life is in closer relation to God than the life of previous 
generations? Do you think it was “An Absentee God” 
that brought Augustine to his knees, and changed a dis- 
solute rhetorician into a Christian bishop and a saint? 
And centuries later, when the fervor of a new faith had 
entirely died away, and all zeal for exterminating an obso- 
lete religion had to change itself into the more difficult zeal 
for consistent living, what do you say of Anselm, who felt 
himself as in the perpetual presence of God? It is not told 
of him that heaven seemed far away, but near at hand. 
His God,—in that eleventh century,—so far from being 
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“an Absentee,” was one in whose tender restfulness and 
peace he found the stay of his life. At the common table 
he forgets to eat, and his lips are moving in prayer. The 
long darkness of the waking nights seems lighted up with 
the light of eternal watch-fires, with the angels of the Lord 
encamped round about them that fear Him, delivering them. 

But it is not only here and there that we come across 
a life which is inexplicable, if its God were far removed and 
put away out of sight. It is not only a martyr like Poly- 
carp or a mystic like Tauler,—for even such exceptional 
souls might be thought to have attained their vision in spite 
of their professed faith,—but the worship of an absentee 
God must be accounted for in the lives of a simply countless 
host of men and women and children, who are acting as if 
their God were an immediate searching presence, a scorch- 
ing fire, not far enough away to merely warm them with 
a gentle heat, but a very coal of living fire burning its im- 
pression into a tortured flesh. How do you account for the 
lives of men, as many as the waves of the sea, who are seen 
to be visibly, who know themselves to be visibly, wrestling 
with God? It is this which one has to ask of him who 
declares that “An Absentee God” is the mark of past gen- 
erations, and a very present God of the time of to-day. The 
reason why men raised themselves in awful isolation on pil- 
lars in lonely lands was that, in comparison with the burn- 
ing presence of God as He searched them through and 
through, all other things— men, society, the schools, the 
arts — were as though they did not exist. The reason why 
men fled from the haunts of men, and lived in caves and 
habited with wild beasts, was that they were crazed with 
the sense of the nearness of God. They were driven mad 
because God was so real, so personal, so unescapable. 
There was no corner of the earth where they might hide 
them; but still He was there, confronting them, judging 
them. “Though they dig into hell, thence shall mine 
hand take them; and, though they climb up to heaven, 
thence will I bring them down,” rang out from the herds- 
man of Tekoa. 
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But this was superstition, some one will say. May God 
forgive such a sin against the holy spirit of open-minded- 
ness! This was the conduct of men who felt the one thing 
present, to be attended to at any cost of other things, was 
the word of the Lord, trying them to see if there was any 
evil way in them. These men crouched down because they 
were convicted of sin. The present God so revealed Him- 
self that with unspeakable agony they felt their sinfulness. 
They confessed their sins, because they had so real a con- 
sciousness of a perfection before which they stood con- 
demned. Nor is this terrible sense of conflict with sin the 
mark of men only, however many, but is the mark of an 
age, of a Church built expressly on this foundation, of whom 
these martyrs, saints, or prophets were the “lively stones.” 

Certainly, it may be looked for that in our own age, when 
it is claimed that God has been brought close to the human 
heart, such language of an earlier time, such emotions of a 
sin-haunted, God-pursued people, will find quick and gen- 
erous sympathy; but, as a matter of fact, nothing is farther 
from being true. Our age is rather out of sympathy with 
such a religious conviction. That spirit, leaving aside the 
peculiar way it manifested itself, seems wholly strained, fan- 
tastic, and unreal to our generation. It makes but the slight- 
est appeal to us to-day, and is very generally dismissed as a 
sort of demoniacal possession. Indeed, a sort of demoniacal 
possession it is; but how strange that a far-off Ruler in dis- 
tant heavens should have made Himself felt in such a way! 
It would seem only natural that to-day, when we know that 
we are beset with God, that He is the thinker in our thought 
and eye within our vision, such evidences of “demoniacal 
possession” should appear. If we are conscious of God 
to-day as men were never before conscious of Him, it is to 
be expected that the hearts of men would be humbled, pros- 
trated, and then glorified as never before. Discontent, for- 
sooth, is plentiful to-day; but no one would ever suppose 
humility, a devout communion, a passionate self-abasement, 
in order that we might be raised with Him, to be the key- 
note of our civilization. 
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Is there not a mistake somewhere? Is it not possible that 
we are confounding different matters, and, while giving 
ourselves an air of superiority over former ages, we are not 
really able to follow or understand them? It is true that 
God has been popularized, and the thought of Him made to 
cover a great many things not commonly covered before by 
men’s thought of God; but is that the same thing as bring- 
ing Him near? Is there not a danger of being bed-ridden 
in the conception of Space, and being powerless to realize 
conceptions of intensity? If the thought of God is very 
broadly applied to-day, and very feebly felt, does not the 
absentee God characterize such an age rather than one 
which, while it applied its thought of God somewhat nar- 
rowly, yet felt it with a consuming intensity and used it 
in an all-absorbing devotion? 

“For which cause we faint not,” says Saint Paul; “ but, 
though our outward man perish, yet the inward man is re- 
newed day by day.” This God of to-day, who comes in to 
fill up the vacuum of an earlier time, is, after all, only the 
God of the outward man; and in the thought and contem- 
plation of Him the inward man is not renewed day by day, 
but is left to perish with the perishing things of the outward 
sense. It does not matter how God is spread over land and 
sea, is diffused through all creatures and conditions: mor- 
tal man can turn away from Him with only a too fatal ease. 
This God who is in the budding leaf, and in the lisping 
’ brook, and in the sinew of a horse, and in the beauty of a 
face, is infinitely farther away from the essential soul than 
was the God of Augustine and Anselm. He is, beyond all 
dispute, THE ABSENTEE Gop. He is infinitely far off, far- 
ther off than farthest heavens, because this is only the dis- 
tance of space; but our absentee God is as far away as is 
outward from inward, as is body from soul. It is a scarcely 
veiled materialism that is masquerading about as the new 
faith. Merely to bring God into the clod under my feet 
does not bring him a particle nearer my soul, but removes 
Him beyond all reach or recognition, if I am diverted from 
seeking Him where He may be found, in my own sin- 
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stricken soul. To seek Him in the vast expanse of the 
swelling landscape is to make faith a kind of plane geom- 
etry. To search for Him in vibrating atoms, in ethereal 
spaces, in correlated forces, is to make religion an after- 
thought of physics. All the while, our hunger is unsatis- 
fied,— the hunger of a soul famished to feed on the word 
of life, that shall afford it confidence to believe it is a 
soul. What a spectacle! an immortal soul feeding on such 
husks amid the swine! 

Not that any one cares to deny whatever may be said 
about the all-pervading presence of God. It is true that He 
is in the midst, and His hand on all. It has been affirmed 
by men of religion from the beginning. It is true; but in 
our present estate of mortality it is almost useless. We are 
coveting an impossible language. It may be said that the 
language of pantheism, however splendid and inspiring, is 
not true for us. It is true only for the angels around the 
throne of God, whose eyes are not dimmed with seeing nor 
their ears dulled with hearing. It is only true for those 
who are not daunted by the infirmities of human thought. 
So long as we use it sparingly, as the outpouring of de- 
votion, it may do no harm; but, as soon as it is relied on 
as the common meat and drink of a frail and tempted child 
of God, it becomes absolutely pernicious. Then it may 
make God present in the body, but it makes Him absent 
to the spirit; and, if there were the alternative of being 
present to the body and absent to the spirit, no one really 
longing for God could for a moment hesitate. And there 
is such an alternative; for let the stress and point be made 
to appear without, let it be set in the region of avoirdupois, 
and the inward soul seeking an inward God must suffer. 
It cannot fail but that “the heaven that is over its head 
shall be as brass, and the earth that is under it shall be as 
iron.” 

The claim of our modern speculation — that in place of a 
distant God it has put a present one, and in place of an 
absentee it has put a living and breathing presence —is justi- 
fied neither by what went on in the days of Augustine nor 
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by what is going on in the days of Huxley. It is a gross 
mistake as to the field where the divine process shall be 
shown. More evidences of God’s action may be observed 
to-day; but that in their heart of hearts men are more 
deeply, intimately, profoundly, conscious of God than in the 
days gone by, does not seem possible fora moment. While 
if absence or presence has any other reference than to the 
conscious soul, if they mean anything different from the 
less or greater degree of intensity with which the soul lays 
hold of God, they are quite without place in the discussion. 
Presence must be a felt presence, and absence the want of 
it; and by such must judgment be made. It is no censure 
of our age not to allow it pre-eminence in the degree of its 
conviction of God’s being. One may have gratitude unut- 
terable for the real benefits of his age. The sincerest joy 
in the things which characterize life to-day,— its animation, 
its earnestness, its conviction of law, its humanity, its pene- 
tration,—all these solid merits, however, do not allow us 
to claim things which are beyond our scope. 

Without doubt, certain aspects of the life of God are 
clearer to us to-day, such as His immensity, which a new 
reading of the world of the stars has made plain; His 
infinity of resource, which a new study of animal life has 
taught us; His majesty, His unsearchableness, His power. 
But any special illumination as to the God who forgives 
sins, and is in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, 
there does not seem the shadow of a right for claiming. 
Not all the language of modern mysticism can keep Him 
from being in many hearts a mere geographical expression 
or a creation of poetry, or any new form of words for that 
which is without special bearing on men’s lives. Some very 
original achievements have indeed been allowed us in the 
matters of geography and astronomy and biology, which 
must be held sacred as the increase of our one talent, at 
least not hid in the napkin of apathy and self-sufficiency ; 
but let us still look afield for the supreme moments when 
men felt the awful searching glance of God was on them, 
and in that austere confronting felt how poor and small in 
comparison was the life of man! . 
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And when were these supreme moments, and who were 
the men blessed by them, laying themselves down to sleep 
with stones for pillows, which were made into altars to the 
Most High? If one is conscious of faltering in the asser- 
tion that these men were pre-eminently the men of ths Bible, 
he is only bearing the burden and sharing the infirmity of 
his time. If we really enjoyed the privilege we are said to 
enjoy, the heart would name, with no suspicion of doubt 
as to how it would be received, Abraham, Moses, Samuel, 
David, Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Paul. Let One remain un- 
named. Not that God has not in sundry times and in divers 
manners spoken unto the fathers by other prophets, of all 
lands and tongues. We should less easily believe He had 
spoken through those, had He not also spoken through 
these. Yet those which are named are of the supreme 
moments of man’s life on the earth. 

“Ts not God as near to us as to Jewish teachers and 
prophets?” is the frequent question; and the answer is, 
“No, for those men felt He was near them, shaped their 
lives on the frame of that conviction, and we do not.” God 
is just as near to the human heart and no nearer than He 
is felt to be near. A presence of which we are not conscious 
is to us as no presence. But here were men who brought 
God into their lives with a trust which might often be rude 
and fierce, yet was always real. They stand for all time as 
men looking for their Lord. They live with the most in- 
tense and personal realization of Him who made them, 
upholds them, guides them. Two things stand out with 
them, luminously self-evident; and two things are some- 
times all they seem to care to know. But these two things 
sum up everything then as now, the soul and its God. If 
we open the Bible merely to read its fine sentiments, its 
glowing imagery of the spirit, its caustic proverbs and pre- 
cepts, there will certainly come a time when other religious 
books will seem equally valuable, and in some parts more 
so; but, then, we shall not as yet have opened the Bible. 
The Bible is the simple and continuous record of men who 
lived, moved, and had their being face to face with God. 
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Fine sentiments, lofty morality, gracious precepts, are there, 
only to be forgotten at the sight of souls transfixed before 
God. They are our spiritual masters and teachers to-day, 
not because of their ideas, their sentiments, but because of 
convictions which often were but half expressed,—convic- 
tions of the unspeakably present God. They hear a voice, 
which can perhaps never be spoken again as once they 
heard, “I am hath sent me”; and they carry about with 
them an assurance that, however the earth may pass away, 
and the elements be melted in the fervent heat, “Lo, I 
am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 


JOHN TUNIS. 


“ROBERT ELSMERE” AND ITS CRITICS.* 


Since the death of George Eliot, there has been a painful 
lack of any masterhand in English literature. There have 
not been wanting, to be sure, authors who could invent 
romantic incidents and sensational scenes, or those who, on 
the other hand, could sketch the seamy side of our coarser 
life, and the gowns and attitudes of fashionable dolls, with 
a photographic carefulness of detail whose interest was gen- 
erally in inverse ratio to its fidelity. But in living portrayal 
of the nobler aspects of modern experience, and penetrating 
insight into characters worthy of study, there has been a 
great dearth. A little while ago, George Meredith was 
hailed as having attained to the rank which, during the last 
half-century, has been conceded to Thackeray and George 
Eliot alone; and his Richard Feverel was asserted to be the 
first novel of the century. I took up the lauded chef- 
@euvre with eager expectation, only to be bitterly disap- 
pointed. It is, certainly, full of epigrammatic sayings. It 
shows much crude strength and hard intellectual force; but 
the author has no idea of the way to tella story. The style 
is feverish and strained, and the conversations are thoroughly 
unnatural. Hardly any of the characters are more than 
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speaking-tubes, through which to utter certain styles of 
apothegms or theories; and the whole action of the story is 
so evidently fabricated with set purpose to establish one 
theory of education and confute another that the reader’s 
heart is never really touched by the tragedies the author 
wilfully heaps up on the poor victims of his demonstration. 

When the field of creative narrative is suffering with such 
a lack of productions of more than the second order, it is 
not strange that the appearance of a novel such as Robert 
Elsmere should have produced a great impression. In Eng- 
land, doubtless, the local allusions and associations, and the 
personal delineations under transparent pseudonymes with 
which the book teems, had much to do with giving it éclat. 
It was interesting to identify the noble figure of the Oxford 
prefessor and lay-preacher with the lamented Thomas H. 
Green, and the believing Catherine with Mrs. Lyttleton; 
to recall in Langham certain aspects of Matthew Arnold 
and his cold, intellectual scepticism; and to indulge con- 
jectures as to which one of the recent attacks on revealed 
religion the Squire’s irresistible book represented, and what 
fashionable lady and her circle were the originals of Mad- 
ame de Netteville and her salon. It was a curious thing to 
see the grand-daughter of Dr. Thomas Arnold, and the 
niece of the man who, while explaining away the very core 
of Christianity, and even of Theism itself, with the most 
ingenious subtlety, could yet stay within the established 
Church, and reprove a Colenso for lack of practical wis- 
dom in dealing with religious questions,—it was, I say, a 
curious sight to see a writer so closely related to such pil- 
lars of the broad Church of England depict for us a hero 
whose height of moral heroism was reached precisely by 
his honorable refusal to abide in this same ecclesiastical 
organization and repeat its creeds, when his reason could 
no longer thoroughly assent to their terms. And when 
Mr. Gladstone showed that he thought the book so danger- 
ous to the Established Church as to call upon him to turn 
aside from his engrossing Irish controversies, to put his 
lance in rest for defence of the Nicene creed, the book nat- 
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urally became the book of the hour in social and ecclesias- 
tical circles. 

But all this would hardly. have floated the book for more 
than a few months. That its circulation has steadily in- 
creased, and its admirers have multiplied with unexampled 
rapidity, among the most intelligent circles, needs deeper 
causes to account for it. The explanation of the stir the 
book has made is its real power,—a power which takes hold 
ever, upon those who come to it with prejudice, and enlists 
them among its admirers in spite of themselves. 

As a literary work, it is a production of the first order ; 
and clear-sighted critics already discern in Mrs. Ward the 
author whose promise is surest for taking that place in Eng- 
lish literature which George Eliot left vacant. Since the 
day when Middlemarch left the press, no novel has been 
published in the English language which gives such a mas- 
terly picture of the finer aspects of modern life; since 
Adam Bede, we have been given no story of such iuspiring 
power, which has moved throughout on such a lofty plane. 
The tone of the book is thoroughly wholesome; the faith 
and the unfaith in it are genuine, honest, and free from 
cant. The story is touching and beautiful, pervaded with 
a spiritual atmosphere as healthy as it is elevated. In re- 
producing the rustic incidents and scenery of Westmore- 
land and Surrey, or the bookish Oxford atmosphere, or the 
fashionable society of London, with its receptions, political 
salons, musical or thought-reading evenings, Mrs. Ward is 
equally at home. The domestic details and homely inci- 
dents of existence in Long Whindale are enveloped in an 
atmosphere of refined humor and intelligent sympathy, as 
thoroughly charming as the earnest soul-struggles of the 
Murewell life are pathetic and agitating. There is a ful- 
ness of thought, a depth of feeling, and an abundance of 
characters sufficient to stock half a dozen of Mr. Howells’s 
stories. What a Shakespearian variety of characters pass 
across the stage, and yet how thoroughly individual each 
one is! Take simply the minor characters of Robert Els- 
mere, leaving out the four chief ones,—the invalid Mrs. 
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Leyburn, and her bustling neighbor, the match-making 
vicar’s wife; the sceptic Squire, and the pale, feverish, 
High Church devotee; childish Mrs. Darcy; the important 
Lady Charlotte; and the noble Oxford Professor, inspiring 
all around him with his own earnestness and honesty! 
Each one stands out distinctly before us, graphically out- 
lined with the brief but sure strokes that show the power 
- of a rare literary artist. 

Especially noticeable are the subtle differences in the 
blending of the elements of character that distinguish the 
various representatives of the same general type. Robert 
Elsmere, Langham, and Squire Wendover are all represen- 
tatives of the intellectual life of the present day,— they are 
dominated by the same thirst for knowledge; yet how 
diverse they are! In Wendover, we have the pure intellect, 
with a minimum of feeling, rigidly fixed on its literary task 
by an iron will, and allowing nothing else to distract it. In 
Langham, the will is as weak as in Wendover it is strong; 
but in its place we find the fitful esthetic sense, whose tran- 
sient flood-tides, quite as much as its more usual ebb-tides, 
contribute to the critical fastidiousness that isolates him 
from his fellows. In Robert, happily, the warmth of heart 
that matches his activity of mind gives him that healthy 
balance of nature which is the best omen of a happy and 
successful life. 

In Mrs. Ward’s feminine characters there is an equal vari- 
ety and delicacy of shading. Some one once called Disraeli 
a great novelist, because he made his stories interesting and 
yet never portrayed a true woman. One of the chief merits, 
on the contrary, that constitute the charm of Mrs. Ward’s 
story is the abundance of most genuine women whom it 
contains. Catherine, Rose, Lady Helen, Mrs. Thornburgh, 
each is a true type of the “eternal feminine.” And yet no 
two are in the least alike. That keen analysis of the braided 
threads of emotion in Catherine when she is deciding 
whether to accept Robert or not, and the subtle conflict 
depicted between her old heroic dream of filial devotion 
and the new forces of love awaking within her, are alone 
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enough to show what wonderful power Mrs. Ward has of 
following the windings of human motive and comprehend- 
ing the most complex tangles of feeling. 

It must be admitted, indeed, that this fertility of creation 
has probably contributed to give the book a certain over- 
fulness. The personages outlined are too numerous for the 
best dramatic effect. The action lingers in its approach to 
the decisive turning-points and the great hours of the narra- 
tive. The book might wisely have been pruned of some of 
its redundant material, and so been made more generally 
effective. But this excess of wealth in material is a more 
promising omen for the future than the reverse. It should 
be remembered also that the book contains a double story, 
the drama of love and art in the life of Langham and Rose 
being quite as important a part of it as the spiritual history 
of Robert and Catherine. It is, moreover, as becomes a 
representative modern book, not merely a description of a 
single scene or crisis, but the history of an evolutional proc- 
ess; and where the growth of convictions and characters is 
to be portrayed there is needed a much larger canvas than 
for any single picture. Unless the gradual steps that led up 
to the mental revolution are fully unfolded to us, this revo- 
lution seems uncalled for and arbitrary. In fact, in Robdert 
Elsmere it is this very leisurely movement of the narrative 
(though the professional novel-reader, whose only interest 
is to unearth the plot of the story as soon as possible, may 
find it tiresome) that gives to the book its wonderful life- 
likeness. There is no sense of artificial grouping or forced 
contrasts, thrust in merely to produce striking effects. 
There are no unfinished threads or hidden bridges across 
impassable chasms; but the story seems a transcript from 
real life, the easy outpouring of a generous heart and 
richly cultivated mind, telling, in the most straightforward 
way, of characters, situations, and scenes with which the 
author is perfectly familiar. 

Mrs. Ward’s style is marked by an admirable simplicity 
and pureness. He who reads a book to gather crystals of 
concentrated wisdom, which he may readily knock out of the 
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literary conglomerate and lock up in the curiosity shop 
which he calls his quotation book, may perhaps be disap- 
pointed. Living characters, such as Mrs. Ward paints for 
us, do not talk in that style. But the genius of expression 
in this book is as happy and graceful as it is lucid. 

Whether it be the description of a Westmoreland storm, 
the obstinate conservatism and superstition of peasant life, 
the domestic details of a country tea-party, or the inner spir- 
itual struggles of modern doubt wrestling with the most 
deeply rooted faiths, the expression is always apposite and 
the conversation thoroughly natural. Take, as illustration, 
the vivacious conversations of Rose and Agnes about Mrs. 
Thornburgh’s manceuvres and Robert’s courtship; the child- 
like petulance of Catherine’s mother at her daughter’s 
discouragement of Robert; or, for entirely opposite exam- 
ples, Robert’s noble address in the London Workingmen’s 
Club on “the claim of Jesus on modern life,” and that 
admirable description of Robert’s night-watch by the bed- 
side of the dying youth at Mile End, at the time of the 
epidemic. How the deep silence drove his soul in upon 
itself, wrestling with the mysteries of life and character, and 
the night seems one long dream, nothing real anywhere but 
the soul’s consciousness of itself and of God its source; and 
yet how, as the barriers of sense grow more and more trans- 
parent, phantom stabs of doubt alternate with golden mo- 
ments of certitude, and every mood of conquering faith is 
associated, not only with the thought of the eternal Perfect- 
ness, but with the human love, dearest to his heart! 

To paint the still scenes of outward nature in a lifelike 
way is regarded as superior art. But to reproduce these 
momentarily shifting trains of thought is something much 
more difficult. Realism has been too much identified, of 
late, with the photographic copying of trivial details, coarse 
conversation, the every-day routine, and the outward pecu- 
liarities of the subject that is sketched. 

But there is nothing in the nature of nobler character and 
the inner life of our generation to forbid it from being repro- 
duced with equal fidelity and even greater power. The 
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Sistine Madonna is quite as true to life as one of those 
groups of market-women and their piles of radishes and 
cabbages, which the Dutch School prefer to paint. It only 
requires a higher order of talent to accomplish the feat. 
This is precisely what puts Mrs. Ward’s story on so high a 
pinnacle, that she shows us how there can be literary realism 
of the most lifelike kind without any of its scenes being 
low, its characters vulgar, or its conversation stupid. All 
its chief personages are noble and dignified, and yet they 
are breathing, feeling men or women, who (we cannot resist 
the belief) have been personally known to the author; and 
the scenes through which they pass seem in no single in- 
stance manufactured to order, but the unavoidable experi- 
ences which such characters needed for their development. 

The aim of the book is-not simply to beguile the time: its 
interest does not appeal to one who cares only to be diverted. 
Its aim is serious. To thinking minds and earnest souls, 
whether of the same faith in which Robert rests at last or 
not, it will always have the interest that lies in the life of 
those who pass through deep trials, in whom these disci- 
plines have ripened a broader, sweeter, and deeper soul. Yet 
it is not a mere tract, either of the philanthropic or religious 
sort. It is something more than a shot, in the interests of 
social and hygienic reform, at negligent country landlords 
and inert city churches. 

The critic who is disappointed in not finding harrowing 
descriptions of the misery of the English poor, and who com- 
plains that we are drawn rather to pity the heart-troubles 
and agitations of the rector and his wife than the sufferings 
of the immediate victims, quite misunderstands the whole 
purpose of the book. It is only as a factor in the develop- 
ment of the thought and relations of the chief characters of 
the story that these incidents are introduced. 

Nor is the book a mere theological treatise or essay at 
ecclesiastical reform. Mr. Gladstone complains of the 
scanty presentation of Trinitarian doctrine and argument 
in the story; that Robert surrenders his old beliefs so sud- 
denly, and that “a great creed, with the testimony of 
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eighteen centuries at its back, cannot find an articulate 
word to say in its defence.” Another critic, of opposite 
theological tendencies, regrets that Mrs. Ward has not given 
a heavier cannonade against Orthodoxy, and thinks Robert 
not intellectual enough, nor the book especially adapted to 
serve as an instrument of the liberal propaganda. Such con- 
tradictory censures neutralize each other, and demonstrate 
that the author has wisely avoided dangerous extremes. 
Her desire, naturally, was to reach and rouse those who will 
not read theological books and who do not know anything 
as yet of free Christianity. But if she had crammed it 
with theological arguments, pro and con, she would have 
repelled the very class of readers whom she desired to 
waken to an interest in such questions. She indicates quite 
sufficiently the line of thought which in these modern days 
leads so many thinking persons to reject the marvels and 
incredibilities of the church tradition. She shows how his- 
torical Christianity rests for its corner-stone on human tes- 
timony, and how much too weak a stone that is to support 
the huge edifice of dogma that has been erected upon it. 
She shows us how naturally and generally miracles and 
myths grew up in the infancy of our race; how much more 
luxuriant then was imagination; how much weaker the 
judgment and demand for exact statement and bare fact 
than it is with us; and what a great discount these consid- 
erations justify, when we come to sift critically any anciert 
story. She thus gives us reasons enough to make Robert’s 
change of mind appear reasonable, and then, with the true 
instinct of a literary artist, devotes herself to depicting the 
spiritual struggles to which such a mental revolution must 
lead any one of a strong religious nature. 

He who judges the book as if written solely or chiefly to 
propagate the religious opinions in which Robert Elsmere 
lands at last, takes altogether too narrow a view of the 
author’s purpose. On this supposition, the whole story of 
Rose and Langham’s mutual attractions and repulsions is 
foreign and superfluous matter. But, if we recognize that 
the author had a wider aim in view,— namely, to show the 
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unfolding of character in representative men and women of 
our modern day,— then we see how the contrasting threads 
of thought and feeling, so intimately braided together in 
this web of fiction, are amply justified. 

One of the great problems of our nineteenth century life 
arises from the broad gap opened by our unequal education 
of the sexes. The result is usually excessive intellectualism 
in the man and preponderance of the sensuous or esthetic 
temperament in the woman. In several of George Eliot's 
books, this divergence of natural bent between those whom 
love draws together or marriage has united for life, and 
the tragedy that not unfrequently results, supply the sub- 
jects of her domestic dramas. In the ambitious Lydgate 
and the pleasure-loving wife who proves his basil-plant, 
flourishing upon his dying brain, we have one not unusual 
solution of the problem set forth. In the enthusiastic Doro- 
thea and her dry-as-dust husband, we have another. 

To Mrs. Ward, also, this is a favorite subject of study. 
That a book exhibiting such maturity of thought and style 
as Robert Elsmere does should have been a first effort, would 
have been almost a miracle. That Mrs. Ward should have 
published an earlier novel is as natural as that it should have 
dealt with some of the same situations more fully handled 
in her second. In Miss Bretherton, the canvas is very much 
smaller; the action and incident are very slight; there is 
more of the essay style; the motive and disposition are ana- 
lyzed externally, from the stand-point of the observer, rather 
than by their inward revelation through the interplay of the 
characters themselves. The author had not yet attained 
that art of telling a story in an interesting way which we 
find in her later work. Still, many of the same traits and 
merits are exhibited. There is the same limpid style, ad- 
mirable insight into the idiosyncrasies of human nature, 
and comprehension of the complex interaction of men and 
women on each other. The situation studied is that sup- 
plied by bringing together a cool, cultivated, masculine in- 
tellect and a warm but unsophisticated feminine heart. 
The heroine is a young actress, whose beauty and purity of 
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character have made her the popular idol of the season. 
She possesses a winning natural grace and sweetness, but 
has been quite untrained, and suffers from her lack of artis- 
tic and literary culture. By the attraction of opposites that 
takes place, the flame of love is kindled in the heart of the 
recluse scholar, and the woman’s mind and art are quick- 
ened to unsuspected power; and the natures of both are 
happily rounded out into fulness and harmony. 

In Robert Elsmere’s Oxford friend and tutor, Langham, 
and in the brilliant violinist, Rose, we have a couple pre- 
senting much the same contrast and the same problem. But 
the lack of will and faith in the one, and of self-devotion 
in the other, forbids to them the same fortunate solution. 
In the wayward, intense, high-spirited Rose, with her eager 
ambition, her fervid art-cravings and gifts, and the touch of 
unexpectedness in all she does, there is a wild-wood fra- 
grance as of a sweet-brier blossom, charming even where it 
pricks most sharply. In Langham, we have the modern 
Hamlet, sicklied o’er by the pale cast of thought, every 
warmer impulse of feeling remorselessly beaten back by the 
cold critical sense, and the will itself paralyzed by over- 
much self-analysis, indolent dreaming, and the popular scien- 
tific deification of inherited predisposition as something fixed 
and absolute. Langham is not destitute of either heart or 
conscience. The ideal alluringly holds up its visions before 
him. But these nobler elements have only the half-life that 
suffices to sting him and make him restless, without rousing 
him to any victorious exertion. It is a pitiable fate, thus to 
see clearly the better, but to be incapable of willing it; to 
be frozen in the very presence of what we long for most, by 
the chill of self-distrust and ignoble habit. But in these 
days of predominant worship of intellect and science there 
is a great multitude of maimed souls that in just this way 
have been made helpless for practical life or even for their 
own happiness, whose destiny it is, like Langham, “to leave 
the feast on the table, and all the edges of life ragged.” 

In the life of Senancour, in Maurice de Guérin’s Memoirs, 
and the more recent confessions of Amiel’s Journal Intime, 
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we find public testimonies to this moral malady; and the 
private examples are doubtless lamentably frequent. The 
patent lesson to our generation is that man is not to be 
saved by knowledge or by culture, but by that ancient and 
redeeming trinity, faith in God above, love to his brethren 
below, and the hope that still remaineth when earth and its 
little successes or failures are past forever. 

But the interplay of thought and feeling between Lang- 
ham and Rose, fresh and fascinating as it is, is not the chief 
theme of the book. The more important current of life is 
that of Robert and Catherine. The bond of sympathy which 
unites them lies higher than that esthetic sphere where 
Langham and Rose meet, and gives their story a nobler in- 
terest. Whether the interest be keener or perhaps less so, 
depends chiefly on the attitude of the reader. 

Within the last year quite a swarm of theological novels, 
written from the most opposite points of the religious com- 
pass, have come forth to buzz about the ears of the public. 
To write this kind of fiction seems to be thought the easiest 
of feats. But, in reality, it is quite the reverse. Take the 
best of the others, John Ward, Preacher, and compare it 
with Robert Elsmere, and we shall appreciate more clearly 
Mrs. Ward’s remarkably skilful treatment of this difficult 
field. In John Ward, the situation offers the most tragic pos- 
sibilities,— an agnostic wife and a Calvinistic husband of the 
most rigorous school. But how crude and ineffective the 
author’s handling of it seems, after reading Robert Elsmere ! 
How unreal the spiritual conflict between husband and 
wife! As Helen wearily sighs, “ After all, it is so unimpor- 
tant what John thinks,” we begin to feel so also, and are 
soon persuaded that it is equally unimportant what this shal- 
low wife does not think. The quandary in which the hus- 
band and wife find themselves lacks probability, for a 
couple like John and Helen would have fallen out with one 
another long before the marriage day. A preacher of this 
type would never have got through any season of courtship 
and betrothal without pouring forth the lurid flood of his 
bigotry upon his fiancée so fully as to nauseate and repel her 
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from the outset. There is no natural evolution of thought, 
and the coloring of the picture is too prejudiced. This is 
the great danger in theological fiction,— the temptation to 
paint the man or woman on the opposite side in dark and 
hateful colors. In Robert Elsmere, on the contrary, plain 
though it is where the author’s own predilections lie, there is 
no narrowness of this sort. Her sympathies and her insight 
are of the broadest stamp. The portrait of Catherine is as 
intelligent, tender, and reverent as that of Robert. Cather- 
ine’s piety is thoroughly sincere, her spiritual life as helpful 
and disinterested as it is devout; and if this young Saint 
Elizabeth is firmly anchored to the old faith, and profoundly 
shocked and agonized by Robert’s change of belief, we are 
clearly shown how thoroughly her religious emotions were, 
from her youth up, rooted in the past, in cherished family 
tradition and sacred filial duties, so that any revolution of 
this sort seemed treason to all she held most dear. Critics, 
on the one side, call her cold and bigoted, because she stands 
aloof at al! from her husband at the time of his change ; Mr. 
Gladstone thinks it inconsistent and superfluous that she 
should yield at all; and another fault-finder itches to lay 
low her child with one of the numerous fevers in the book, 
and by mere stress of parental agony reconcile the parents 
over the child’s bed. Such criticisms make one grateful 
that it was Mrs. Ward, and not her critics, who had the 
writing of her book. Catherine could not be expected, 
in consistency with her own character and history, to ad- 
vance to any such point as her husband does. But such 
advance and new breadth as is worthy of her character Mrs. 
Ward attributes to her; and she unites husband and wife at 
length, not artificially, by temporary agitation of the emo- 
tions, in which theological differences are for the time 
ignored, but firmly and permanently, by that enlargement 
of heart and mind which enables them, while still recogniz- 
ing the theological fissure between them, nevertheless to 
reach across it in charity, and clasp hands in mutual sympa- 
thy and help. 

As already hinted, this is one of Mrs. Ward’s great merits 
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as a writer of fiction: that none of her characters are statues 
at rest or wooden blocks, dressed for an hour with certain 
abstract qualities. They demonstrate their vital energy by 
the growth which we see in them, from stage to stage of the 
story. In Elsmere himself this is particularly noticeable. 
At the outset, he is in that mood of enthusiastic faith which 
every earnest young man passes through. His mind is not 
as yet roused from its day-dreams to look facts in the face. 
His training and knowledge have not suggested any serious 
doubts to his mind. But the activity of his intellect and 
the broadening exploration of his studies were preparing the 
way. Mr. Gladstone represents the change, when it does at 
last occur, as a landslide, and the struggle between the new 
light and the old faith in him as but a make-believe conflict. 
Had it been only a tenth part as long as it is described, it 
would still have been true enough to the facts of life. It is 
enough, on this point, to recall the single fortnight in which 
George Eliot passed definitely out of the control of the 
Evangelical religion in which she was born and trained, into 
a scepticism far more advanced than anything Robert Els- 
mere reaches. But a careful reading shows how many long 
months Robert Elsmere’s searchings for light covered, and 
how gradually the ground of his thought had been prepared 
for the change of opinion which at last took place. All his 
previous studies and associations —even in those very Ox- 
ford days, when he had not a trace of a suspicion of such a 
tendency — had been leading up to this change. Again and 
again does the mingled tide of ancestral faith, old associa- 
tion, the love for his wife and longing to be in closest sym- 
pathy with her in everything, sweep him backward; but the 
new intellectual activity awakened within him, the influence 
of the fresh fields of knowledge into which he has been 
introduced, and his honorable loyalty to the vision of truth 
disclosed to him, urge him forward. At length the hour of 
decision comes. How powerfully does Mrs. Ward describe 
the despair and pain of that summer evening and the irre- 
sistible march of the new forces which are leading his soul 
forward |! — 
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The words of Saint Augustine which he had read to Catherine, taken 
in a strange new sense, came back to him,— “ Commend to the keeping of 
the Truth whatever the Truth hath given thee, and thou shalt lose noth- 
ing!” Was it the summons of Truth which was rending the whole 
nature in this way? Robert stood still, and with his hands locked behind 
him, and his face turned like the face of a blind man toward a world of 
which it saw nothing, went through a desperate catechism of himself. 

“ Do I believe in God? Surely, surely! ‘Though He slay me, yet will 
I trustin Him.’ Do I believe in Christ? Yes,— in the teacher, the martyr, 
the symbol to us Westerns of all things heavenly and abiding, the image 
and pledge of the invisible life of the spirit,— with all my soul and with 
all my mind! 

“ But in the Man-God, the Word from Eternity,— in a wonder-working 
Christ, in a \\isen and ascended Jesus, in the living Intercessor and Me- 
diator for the lives of his doomed brethren?” He waited, conscious that 
it was the crisis of his history, and there rose in him, as though articu- 
lated. . .. by an inaudible voice, words of an irrevocable meaning. 

‘*Every human soul in which the voice of God makes itself felt enjoys, 
equally with Jesus of Nazareth, the divine sonship, and ‘ miracles do 
not happen.’ ” 

Thus it becomes plain to Robert that he no longer believes 
the creed that every Sunday he is required to repeat. What 
shall he do? Suppress in more or less degree his honest 
conviction and keep his place? Or sacrifice his position, 
break off his successful parish work, and above all wound 
most terribly the wife to whom he is passionately devoted, 
but who remains a tenacious, even narrow church-woman ? 
It is a bitter alternative, a heart-breaking ordeal. But, as 
an honest man, he sees no other road for himself than that of 
an open avowal of his heresy and a resignation of his living 
and orders. His action is here, undoubtedly, sudden. Not 
a single Sunday can he endure to repeat the church creed 
after he has become convinced that he cannot sincerely 
assent to it. And yet how many clergymen of the Church 
of England have gone on for years, in similar circumstances, 
reciting her formularies! But this promptitude of action is 
a thing, under the circumstances, worthy only of respect. 
In point of fact, any other course would have been plainly 
dishonorable. 

Here is one of the most commendable features of the book, 
that it so unswervingly inculcates a straightforward honesty 
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of speech and action. All its influence is in the direction of 
the strictest rectitude of thought and life. It is a sturdy 
blow against the popular conventions and hollow conform- 
ities of our time. The eating canker of our churches to-day 
is insincerity. Who does not know the great gap that exists 
in so many of them between the inner thought and the outer 
word; what multitudes repeat the creeds in the pews, who 
openly tell you that they have got quite beyond these doc- 
trines ; how many rectors in the pulpit offer to take the Lib- 
eral right into the Church, any day, without his forswear- 
ing any of his heresies? In England, as we are told, some 
of the strongest supporters of the Established Church openly 
take this position, namely: “ The people need to be saved; 
and they can be reached effectively, not by the reasonable 
faith which alone is our own private conviction, but by 
these sensational dogmas of Incarnation and Atonement 
and ritualistic ceremonies. ‘So let us, for humanity’s sake, 
smother our own disbeliefs, and throw ourselves into these 
rites, and cry aloud these dogmas, as if they were the un- 
questioned truth!” 

It is the new way, as has been well said, of “being damned 
for the glory of God.” Against this most fatal of all infidel- 
ities Mrs. Ward earnestly lifts up her voice. She shows us, 
now in the wise counsels of Henry Grey, now in the convic- 
tions which Robert’s own thought brings to him, that God’s 
revelation is not to be confined to any single event of his- 
tory, but its sweet teaching is that which we find in our 
own conscience, in the visions of our own soul, in the con- 
stant verifications of experience, and in the life of Christian 
love. Reason is God’s, like the rest, and shall not destroy, 
but only purify religion. Yes: God is in criticism, in doubt 
even, so long as that doubt is an honest doubt. To believe 
that this death of the old traditions and growth of more 
reasonable views of God is a sign of enmity against God, 
and the momentary triumph of Satan, is to be altogether too 
ready to believe in God’s defeat and man’s capacity to rebel 
against his Maker. As Robert so aptly says in his address 
to the workingmen,— “ Where you see ruin and sin, I see 

7 
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the urgent process of Divine education, God’s steady, ine- 
luctable command ‘to put away childish things,’ the press- 
ure of his spirit on ours towards new ways of worship and 
new forms of life!” * 

Robert’s experiments at initiating these new ways of wor 
ship are very interesting. I should like to see them tried, 
and see if they have that superior charm in practice given 
them by the author’s imagination. The faintness of Rob- 
ert’s hope of iramortality is certainly not adapted to give 
increased strength or attractiveness to religion, and is a 
point which we may well regret. But the fundamentals of 
the rational faith on which the Church of the Future will 
be founded are well presented in the “new Brotherhood of 
Christ.” Trust in the Eternal, the sacred authority of 
Duty, and the constant remembrance of Jesus, so recon- 
ceived as to be a living force, inspiring men to that self- 
sacrificing enthusiasm of humanity and devotion to the 
Father’s business which was Christ’s meat and drink,— 
these are the unshakable foundations of true religion. It is 
in fact these vital principles, not the scholastic theories of 
the creed-makers, that have in all ages made religion so 
dear to the heart of humanity. 

But to the great army of churchmen and church-women 
this attempt to disencumber Christianity of the lumber of 
traditional theology seems to take from it its very essence. 
Mr. Gladstone, in his review of the book in the Contempo- 
rary Review (June, 1888), has strongly urged this objection. 
Mrs. Ward, he complains, has tried to expel the “ preternat- 
ural” element from Christianity, as if it were to be improved 
thereby: whereas the power and substance of the Christian 
religion lie in just those miracles and that Deity of Jesus, 
which Robert Elsmere would empty out of it. 

Now, we do not suppose that any trained theologian 
attaches any weight to Mr. Gladstone’s amateur expositions 
of Christian doctrine and history. But he has an immense 
popular following, and the question which he brings up lies 
indeed at the very heart of the matter. “What is the 


* Page 411. 
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substance of Christianity?” On this question hinges not 
merely our verdict as to books such as Robert Elsmere, but 
all the great religious controversy of modern time; and Mr. 
Gladstone has done a good service in this much, at least,— 
that he has put the question before the world of thought so 
clearly as he has. 

And we may be grateful for this also,— that he recognizes 
candidly that it is a question which should be decided not 
by mere inherited prepossession, but by reason. The way 
in which Elsmere’s High Church friend remonstrates with 
him, bidding him crush his doubts as devil-born,— “ Pray 
down the demon, fast, scourge, kill the body, that the soul 
may live,”— Mr. Gladstone well characterizes as pure non- 
sense, considered as medicine for an unsettled soul. Doubts 
as to the preternatural character of Christianity, and ques- 
tions as to the true essence of the gospel, are only to be 
settled, he recognizes, by solid argument. 

Mr. Gladstone accordingly has made a great effort to sup- 
ply the deficiencies of Robert Elsmere in this respect, and to 
put clearly before the world of modern thought the reasons 
for believing in the preternatural character of Christianity 
and for identifying the essence of the gospel with the Deity 
of Jesus. His arguments are twofold: (1) the general con- 
sent of the Christian ages to the Deity of Christ; (2) the 
victories of Christianity, the higher type of character that 
it has produced, and its adaptation to the needs of human 
nature. 

What, then, is the cogency of these arguments? 

In the first place, that which is drawn from the general 
consent of the Christian ages is a most dangerous one. For 
by the same argument the Romanist would prove the author- 
ity of his Church as the only true fold. Nay, this was the 
very argument on which the witch-burners, two hundred 
years ago, leaned, to prove the existence of witchcraft and 
the activity among them of Satan and his imps. Had not all 
preceding generations believed in them? But, as a matter 
of fact, the belief in the Deity of Christ has notoriously not 
enjoyed even as much general consent in the past as the 
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belief in the black art. As a matter of history, it is an indis- 
putable fact that it was not till the fifth century that it 
became the general and accepted doctrine of the Church. 
For a century before that it was hotly disputed, the great 
Arian party opposing and in several councils condemning it. 
When we go back to the first three centuries of our era, 
we find the Christians of that day recognizing only one 
Supreme God, the Father in heaven; the Son being regarded 
as distinctly subordinate to him. 

And just as little does the strength of Christianity lie in 
this dogmatic envelope which in the metaphysical fourth and 
fifth centuries was wrapped about the sweet spiritual kernel 
of the primitive gospel. As witness to the power and truth 
of the doctrine of Christ’s proper Deity, Mr. Gladstone 
adduces the conversion and purification of the Greek and 
Roman world, the abolition of animal sacrifices, gladiatorial 
shows, social impurity, slavery, and so on. But these glori- 
ous triumphs of the gospel were in almost every case substan- 
tially, if not wholly, won before the time when the doctrine 
of the consubstantiality of God the Son with God the Father 
was definitely accepted by the Church. The doctrine of 
incarnation, in fact, is not properly a gospel doctrine, but 
was imported into Christianity from the surrounding Pagan- 
ism. If to this doctrine were due the conquests and moral 
purification which the gospel worked, why had not Egyptian 
or Hindoo history, before the coming of Jesus, shown us 
some religious regeneration nearly similar? For in the pop- 
ular faith of the valleys both of the Nile and the Ganges 
the theory of Divine incarnation and claims of the descent 
of Gods to earth in fleshly form were familiar long before 
the advent of Christ. It was no such theory that gave the 
gospel its missionary power and elevating influence, but 
the eloquent witness of the Christ’s own noble personality. 
It was the moving example of Jesus’ own life and of his self- 
forgetting, heroic death. 

Mr. Gladstone thinks that we become involved in philo- 
sophical, historical, and moral difficulties, if we cease to look 
upon Jesus as the second person of the Trinity, embodied 
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in human flesh. On the contrary, it is just this theologic 
theory that is alienating from him the sympathy of modern 
thinkers. Considered as the story of an incarnate Deity, 
how petty seem the wonders of the gospel compared with 
the stupendous marvels which modern science reveals in 
nature! When the life of Christ is represented as the life 
of the Deity himself, that history loses its tragedy, its no- 
bility, and its sincerity. It becomes a dramatic spectacle, 
played off on the stage of Palestine, to work on human emo- 
tions. It degenerates into the sly mancuvre of a Divine 
Council hampered by its own laws, to circumvent the results 
of its own imperfect creation. It is only when we recognize 
Jesus as truly human, partaker of Divinity only in the same 
sense and kind (greater as it may be in degree) as other 
men, and when we conceive of him as standing before the 
angry ranks of his Jewish foes, among the surging passions 
of that turbulent century, in the same way as the prophets 
and martyrs of to-day have to stand face to face with their 
perplexities and temptations, that his life gains pathos and 
grandeur; and we feel (to use Mrs. Ward’s apt phrase) “ the 
true human pity of his death.” It is then alone that his 
fidelity and self-sacrifice become an example which we have 
any encouragement to imitate. 

Mr. Gladstone’s criticism is, then, quite beside the mark. 
Mrs. Ward understands much better than he the spiritual 
wants of our time. One of the chief needs of present relig- 
ion is, as Robert Elsmere points out, “to reconceive the 
Christ,” so that he may regain his proper place as the spirit- 
ual leader of our generation. And another equally urgent 
need is to base religion, not on this quicksand of Biblical 
marvels, which expose it to constant undermining and doubt 
wherever modern criticism and knowledge make their way, 
but on the great spiritual intuitions in the eternal power 
and goodness, and the moral tie that binds us to our Father 
in heaven and our brethren on earth. These carry their 
evidence within themselves, in a sphere above the reach of 
disturbance from historic or scientific discovery. That which 
is the genuine core of Christianity, and which it will be the 
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future mission of religion to propagate, is not found in any 
dogmatic faiths about Christ, but is the living reproduction 
of his faith,—* that same mind which was in Christ Jesus,” 
and which inspired him to his great work. Such faith is 
not a product of historic testimony, but draws its strength 
from personal communion with the heavenly Father and 
direct vision of spiritual truths. 

This spirit of reverence and perfect trust, of sincere obe- 
dience to the voice that speaks in reason and conscience, of 
courageous fidelity to the revelations imparted in the soul, 
and, above all, of the broadest charity and good will to all 
of numankind, is the only gospel that can win back the 
great host of the ynchurched to the pale of Christendom, 
or long retain hold of modern thought. Mrs. Ward is a 
bold and persuasive preacher of such a gospel, and Robert 
Elsmere is a fresh and noble epistle to all our modern 
churches. 

James T. Brxsy. 


MISSIONARY UNITARIANISM. 


Nothing is more apparent on a transcontinental journey, 
judging from the acquaintances one makes, than the igno- 
- rance of people from beyond the Eastern States of Unita- 
rianism, and at the same time the vigor and frequency 
with which its spirit and principles are avowed. It is 
curious to note the emancipated air of the traveller we have 
in mind. He talks as if the car were a sort of green-room, 
where he doffs his conventional profession and costumes, 
mightily pleased to act his own part. He seems to say, 
I play “hide-and-go-seek” with conviction habitually from 
necessity; but I am a far more sensible person than I 
usually pass for. His career reminds us of that initial 
period of courtship when preference is disclosed by shyness 
and concealment, from which relief is found in exhaustive 
confession to a confidant. At a certain stage of conversa- 
tion, he always asks, “And what is Unitarianism?” An 
explanation being given, he invariably remarks, “If that 
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is Unitarianism, then I am a Unitarian, although nominally 
this or that.” 

We fly past town after town, and see in the newest some 
sign of a church or of a church school-house. Tolerably 
sure we are that any variety of Christianity is represented 
save our own, so that the questions press: How can we do 
frontier work? How can we begin like the rest at the 
beginning? How can we meet these travellers as they 
alight at their destination, and start them on a religious 
career consistent with their mature convictions? They are 
evidently men accustomed to a neighborly, churchly life, 
affectionate and loyal, the very class who find it difficult to 
break away from any relation when it is once established. 

Inferior artists, we are told, as a rule always get the heads 
of their figures too large. It is as hard for the average lay- 
man to give up touching associations and beloved friends as 
it is congenial to surrender repulsive superstitions and ob- 
noxious rites. They grow reconciled to the objectionable 
features of their church, as the rationalist in art forgives the 
clumsy mythological figures of a picture of Rubens, because 
of the portrait-like fidelity of his terrestrial figures. Ancient 
churches flourish, not because of the supernaturalism of the 
pulpit, but because of the piety and humanity of the pews. 
We have certainly as good prospect of recruits as other 
denominations, if we set to work at the same time in the 
same way: that is, planting a church with the purpose of 
providing a place where a Sunday-school and Sunday ser- 
vices for adults can be held, leaving it for time to emphasize 
our particular name. In all these new towns, a certain 
percentage of the people look for a church as they do for 
a school. It is a necessary part of their life. They have 
a denominational preference, no doubt; but this is waived 
at first, and the church which first answers their needs has 
always a special claim on their regard. Thus, if we lay 
down our platform, and stand on it as a matter of course, 
and go on to do the general work of a church, the more 
intellectual will joyfully recognize our rationalism; while 
the rest will not rebel, at least for a while; and, if at length 
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they seek more familiar teaching, they can never feel as 
those whose knowledge or ignorance is derived from hostile 
hearsay. 

Many, perhaps most, people begin with a new church as 
passengers who are careful to inquire the destination of a 
boat and the time of its starting and arrival, finding out its 
name and the personnel of its crew when they are aboard. 
Their principal concern is a religious home: when that is 
found, if it be congenial and prosperous, it is more than 
likely they will discover that no style of architecture or 
furniture could possibly be so compatible with their tastes 
and necessities. Like the French manner in marriage, as 
happy unions proceed from this late acquaintance with our 
specialities as in the case of those who come to us because 
they are of us. 

The great difficulty in the way of this sort of missionary 
work is to find suitable preachers,— partly because even our 
most eloquent laymen seem to have an invincible aversion 
to pulpit-speaking for themselves, and partly because no 
ism is so susceptible of misstatement. As the old saying 
has it, “* The corruption of the best things is the worst.” A 
blundering account of our faith reduces its doctrines to 
nothing more than an arraignment of Christianity and a 
defence of ignorant individualism: it reduces our church 
life to a Sunday gathering for mental and moral improve- 
ment, relieved by amateur attempts to rival the restaurant 
and the concert-room in the week. In such work as ours 
in new places, good preaching is more needed than for our 
oldest societies, because our principles are less understood. 
The highest style of minister is needed; that is, the man 
who is so thoroughly master of the philosophy of religion and 
allied subjects as to be able to teach what seems pure com- 
mon sense; to filter doctrines, until all the coloring matter 
of error and misleading statement is taken out. A man, 
too, who so thoroughly understands the art of pastoral 
work that he impresses men simply as a friend more at- 
tractive, sympathetic, and kindly than other friends. 

The best men are thus needed. The best men are suffi- 
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cient; with them Unitarianism will be everywhere among 
the first lines of the advancing tide of our Western civiliza- 
tion. All that is necessary is a little self-sacrifice on the 
part of pastors and parish. It can, we feel sure, be brought 
about, if it should become the custom for all efficient minis- 
ters to have one, two, or three years for the work; perhaps 
if they should be spared to it for six months at a time, 
going and returning as ministers of their society, to be sup- 
ported by it or not according to their ability. It may be 
asked, “ Why take men already engaged?” The answer is 
obvious, although we may well be averse to giving it. Our 
ministers are certainly as disposed to sane self-sacrifice as 
those of any age or church. The very fact that a man is 
a preacher in our day marks him as unworldly: he surren- 
ders the prospect of fortune-building as surely as a Capuchin 
monk takes the vow of poverty. Here and there it may be 
otherwise; but the profession as such is antagonistic to 
money-getting. But the age is industrial; the commercial 
spirit is regnant and pervasive. Everything is more or less 
subject to a material valuation. Ministers below the line of 
genius are roughly ranked in the popular mind according to 
their salaries or the number and wealth of their congrega- 
tions. One who contemplates this pioneer work knows that 
he may sink out of sight, or be seriously dwarfed by dis- 
tance, unless he have extraordinary general ability or excep- 
tional opportunity. In the majority of cases, in these new 
towns, we can only hope for small though vigorous societies. 
Let their founder be never so praiseworthy, let him plant 
and nurture one after another, still he may be doomed to 
obscurity and poverty. If this does not deter him, if he is 
willing to sacrifice himself, he hesitates about sacrificing the 
happiness of his wife and the prospects of his children. Nor 
can he hope, as a Methodist might, for promotion, or be sure 
at least of a pulpit elsewhere: he knows that, if his work 
prove a failure, though from no fault of his, he may some 
day be adrift, without means or friends, at a distance ; or, if 
he return, what society will be predisposed and eager to 
secure the services of a man whose only recommendation 
8 
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is that he has been preaching in the West, perhaps unsuc- 
cessfully ? 

The difficulty might, we think, be met, if our parishes 
instituted the custom of loaning pastors for the pulpit, as 
they do funds for the building. If the ablest men and 
strongest parishes should set an example, others would be 
encouraged to try the experiment. It might lead to longer 
pastorates and more vivacious preaching; it could hardly 
fail to bring the missionary churches into sympathy with 
the longer established ones, and to enable those ministers 
who are willing to “go West” to do it with full understand- 
ing of the field. It would certainly tend to a more vigorous 
common life. In point of fact, there is no need of a double 
Unitarianism. In the East the mind is as hospitable to ideas, 
even to radical ideas, as in the West. Unity implies and de- 
mands everywhere the same conditions; namely, to apply re- 
ligion in the freest way to life, while in hereditary relation to 
our past. If we break with institutionalism and renounce all 
connection with historic Christianity, we cannot be Unita- 
rians, on the same ground that we cannot be citizens with- 
out a country. 

No greater mistake could be made than to go into new 
towns as a controversialist. Truth may well say, as Jesus 
said to Peter, “ Put up thy sword”; men will not embrace 
her, despite her heavenly charms, if they are told that they 
must. The human mind is, as a rule, undisciplined and 
timid, easily frightened. Manner nonsuits matter, as the 
fowl fly from their very food if it be thrown at them. The 
best thing is to say our word graciously, and wait; to give 
the truth, and leave it to win its way. The mind has its 
own secret processes, which we cannot force or often antici- 
pate. In some wild regions, I noticed what might have been 
a paradise of plenty reduced to a wretched, impassable wil- 
derness simply through impetuous excess of rain. A little 
dew on an adjacent desert made the land more fertile. Con- 
troversy drenches the soil instead of watering it. 

On reaching Seattle, in Washington Territory, I found an 
impressive illustration of what I mean. There is a society, 
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in every important respect like those of New England ; its 
birth was almost of one date with that of the city, and the 
indigations are that it may aspire to a like prosperity, what- 
ever that may be. When the Northern Pacific Railroad 
fixed its western terminus where Tacoma now stands, Seattle 
was lifted from the rank of a small town to that of a city. 
The Rev. G. Greer, formerly a Methodist minister in that 
region, had groped his way to substantial agreement with 
our principles, and set to work to form a society in Tacoma. 
Here he found at first only one responsive hearer; but by 
dint of cheerful patience he succeeded in gathering and in 
housing the church there. He visited Seattle at about the 
same time, and began, as at Tacoma, without invitation or 
introduction. The clearness of his ideas and his unworldly 
spirit attracted the notice and secured the attention of the 
liberal element generally, which had already a society for 
religious discussion. Mr. Greer’s aim was to form churches : 
however small the attendance, he conducted the service as 
the minister of a congregation. He journeyed, preached, and 
visited without a word as to remuneration; his learning was 
modern, and his spirit and method were wisely conservative. 
In 1887, the Rev. Grindall Reynolds, as secretary of the 
A.U.A., visited the Pacific coast, and lifted Mr. Greer’s work 
into denominational view. Had it not been for the zeal of 
the one, and the other’s appreciation of his success, no 
attempt would in all probability have been made to maintain 
a society either at Seattle or Tacoma, until the liberal ele- 
ment had been largely absorbed or seriously discouraged. 
What has been done in this case can be done in many 
others, if qualified pastors should be spared for the work. 
A few months of Mr. Greer's ministry was sufficient not only 
to gather a congregation, but, what is of more importance, 
to determine its character: in both places we have now 
churches,— Unitarian churches, in sympathy with both the 
intellectual and devotional traditions of growing Eastern 
Liberalism. It is only on the spot that one realizes the 
supreme importance of having new societies in conscious 
sympathy with the body. It is important for the preacher: 
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isolation tempts to a wayward individualism, or at least 
suggests the suspicion of it. A minister’s reputation rests 
mostly on local testimony, and the parochial view may be 
narrow, biassed, or capricious. It is even more important for 
the society: in new cities men are specially engrossed with 
their personal affairs; they are building from the fonndation ; 
they are strangers among strangers, with a local character to 
win, and a variety of local interests. They have no disposi- 
tion to venture on uncertain relations: if they find a society 
of the order to which they are accustomed, they are ready 
to send their children to its school, and support its services 
as they did at home; but they are averse to running the risk 
of unwittingly indorsing an erratic, improvised organization, 
which may prove merely a club for verbal quibbling and 
social experiment. In new towns social classification is one 
of the first things to come about: we had supposed it would 
be among the last. The fact is, the majority of people are 
at once claimed by the organizations to which they have 
belonged before, and the claim is usually allowed; these 
organizations are extremely anxious to prove themselves 
genuine and authorized. Lines are drawn quickly and 
sharply; the worldly are barefaced, the churchman is veiled 
from head to foot with profession. Thus bigotry is likely, if 
not inevitable; and the late new-comer sighs for the tolerance 
which he deprecated at home. It is a golden opportunity for 
those who desire to change their party or sect, as it is for the 
more zealous to secure those who hang loosely by the old. 
In this state of things the apostle comes first, the reformer 
last; though indeed the functions of both may be performed 
by the same person, for he who leads the new order may 
assail the old. The colonist is a secular apostle. His work 
is to extend what already exists; he transplants rather than 
improves; his field is the wilderness, not the plantation of 
the husbandman. The home of the reformer, or at least of 
reform, is the city: like all specialists, he springs from the 
heart of society; while the intelligent colonist must be 
capable of a variety of tasks, and of adaptability to all sorts 
of pursuits. He is rough and ready, able to turn his hand 
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to anything, with little time for the detail of refinement or 
for the perfection of minute affairs. His watchword is ex- 
perience, not experiment. 

In aiming for something better than now exists, there is 
danger lest we foster something worse. The hyper-conscien- 
tious demand for exactitude of definition in doctrine, and for 
ideal perfection in church polity, will be answered by a 
feeble organization or utter failure. As we view it, Uni- 
tarianism, where it has been most prosperous, has made rapid 
advance towards real independence. The final steps are 
neither slow nor uncertain, but in process. For the great 
body of its members it is satisfactory ; and, when any remove 
to new regions, they look as eagerly for a church of their own 
order as do Methodists or Episcopalians. However anxious 
we may be for absolute naturalism in history, rationalism in 
dogma, and unchallenged tolerance of spirit, our first duty to 
our friends of this class is'to second their desire for a con- 
genial ecclesiastical home. Important internal changes must 
come ina body like ours, committed as it is to progress; but 
a new undertaking does not supply the fittest opportunity to 
experiment with them. Our very theism may suffer a change 
as radical as that which Dr. Channing adumbrated in his 
definition of God as “another name for human excellence 
raised to an ideal perfection ” ; or it may return to the older, 
larger, and more perplexing conception of the all-comprehend- 
ing and essential life of the Universe. But this and lesser 
changes may be safely left to the deepest, most accomplished, 
most conservative reformers. As Medicine would gain noth- 
ing by having the dissecting-room and laboratory in the 
college porch, Religion gains less (if that were possible) by 
reforming metaphysics on the frontier of its activities. All 
societies, indeed, old and new, because they are societies, 
must submit to compromise at last; and, when the most 
discriminating and conscientious of our philosophical theo- 
logians have secured denominational recognition for their 
most radical definitions, they themselves will confess that 
their statement is inadequate and temporary. 

The dispute between “ethical” and “ Christian-name ” 
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brethren ought never to have arisen among our new 
churches. It is something like an immigrant community 
debating a question of genealogy, while the logs are half 
hewn for their cabins, and the Indians in a hostile or un- 
certain mood. If the ethical brethren are, as some of them 
seem, the lineal successors of Dr. Channing in this type of 
theism, it is to be regretted that shades of opinion so subtile 
and delicate should be exposed to the large, clumsy, though 
eager, busy, and honest handling of popular criticism. The 
average worshipper does not pretend to be a constructive 
theologian, or, indeed, a theologian of any sort, any more 
than the most cultivated patient imagines himself qualified 
to be a physician, or the average lover of pictures an artist 
or even an art-critic. The devout parishioner understands 
by the term “God” that there is something supremely 
adorable, an ideal to strive after, a moral order to revere and 
obey; and he is content to express these facts by established 
phraseology. We may change our nomenclature and revolu- 
tionize our theories; but, when we have done our best, we 
shall be no nearer that zenith of the higher life, which defies 
the intellect while it charms the soul. 

We have arrived at a period in our denominational life 
when we can realize that dream of our fathers, a national 
mission. Unitarianism is self-conscious. It knows itself as 
at once the child of Latin Christianity and the progenitor 
of Free-thought, so far as free-thought is consistent with 
religious fellowship. It knows what the wisest have always 
foreseen,— that, in order to common worship, there must be 
some sort of common confession; in order to co-operation, 
there must be some kind of agreement as to what we are to 
do. The range of the pulpit must be limited, in order that 
it may exist; and, whenever any of us find that its limita- 
tions interfere with intellectual honesty, we can take refuge 
in the pew. Better so, than to remain simply to draw atten- 
tion to our personal phases of belief, or even to our supe- 
rior but unfamiliar spiritual attainment; as in charge of an 
army, it is the commander’s obvious duty to refrain from all 
discussion imperilling the discipline of his force. Although 
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we were wiser than all our comrades, and though our opinion 
should at length be adopted, yet, if self-restraint involved 
our moral integrity, we must retire from the post of respon- 
sibility, at least for a time. Our churches have as distinct 
a mission as any army in the field; it is by methods estab- 
lished and inherited that we are to combat the evils in the 
world, and minister to its highest needs. If “the God-idea” 
be surrendered, surely it were better to lapse into silence than 
to launch a denial freighted with alarm and paralysis to any 
life that centres in the conception of aliving and loving God ! 
It is surely, then, a reasonable hope that some such way 
as that suggested may be found out, so that new fields may 
be well occupied in time, so that the men representing the 
body and doing its work may be sheltered from unnecessary 
risk. 
RICHARD A. GRIFFIN. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


SPECIALIZATION. 


A beginner in literary work, as the writer of a college theme 
or a theological essay, is apt to find that (by some law of mental 
action which puzzles him at first) if he lays out a subject broadly 
he gets lost in generalities and finds it hard to make headway ; 
while, if he starts with a single point, sharply put, the path 
widens before him, and he takes it easily. 

Something like this, it may be thought, will appear in the 
specializing of the minister’s work, and of church work, which 
is a manifest tendency among us to-day. Mr. Batchelor said not 
long ago, very truly, that we must “narrow” our effort, if we 
would make it a success; and the great prominence given now 
to religious and Biblical study, to works of practical charity, and 
the like, in comparison with that usual among us twenty or 
thirty years ago, seems a sign that the task before us is likely to 
be more rather than less abundant, grateful, and effective. 

We do not always consider, in estimating our professional 
work, what a warp, wrench, or strain was put upon it in the 
stress of the questions of conscience that came up about half a 
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century ago. What were then called “exciting topics” were 
comparatively new to the Christian pulpit, and they threatened 
to put every faithful minister in peril. When he was challenged, 
by a voice he could not help heed, not to withhold his testimony 
on a flagrant public wrong, like slavery or intemperance, the 
alternative he often had to face was his continuing or ceasing to be 
in his Master’s work (as he had understood and accepted it) at all. 
Under this strain, many broke down wholly and for good in their 
professional career, choosing, with Milton, liberty “to know, to 
utter, and to argue freely according to conscience, above all lib- 
erties”; others met the reproach of being less bravely true to their 
conviction, because to them it was more urgent to deal with prin- 
ciples of character than with customs and institutions of society. 
There was certainly some danger that the pulpit might lose its 
dignity and courage, and the men their self-respect and man- 
hood; and those of this generation have much to be thankful for, 
that the battle of conscience was maintained so well as on the 
whole it was. 

Now that the pulpit is in possession of a far greater freedom 
than it seemed to have then, there appears to be an increasing 
tendency not to spend that freedom in the negative and disper- 
sive way of which there was danger once, but to consider more 
and more. carefully how it may be “narrowed” to the proper 
work. Increasing “specialization of function,” so philosophers 
tell us, is the surest sign of an advancing civilization. Some 
thirty-five years ago it happened to me to receive some counsel 
from that man of frankest and kindliest wisdom that some of us 
have ever known, Ephraim Peabody. It was during the stress 
of the anti-slavery struggle, and the point in conyersation was the 
claim which that matter had on the advocacy of the pulpit. His 
language was something like this: “A minister who preaches on 
a question of politics, or that leads into politics, is out of his beat. 
What he says will not have its proper weight. He will simply 
have uttered a poor editorial —not a first-class or a second-class 
editorial, but at best a third-class — on a subject on which he is no 
authority, and will not be listened to with respect.” And in this 
way he justified his own course of silence in the pulpit, and of 
discussing the matter, when at all, in deliberate, calm essay. 

The words were wise, though they did not cover the whole 
ground. For, first, there is a class of men, including the very 
noblest, who cannot accept such a limit as that without dishonor : 
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conscience must speak first, at whatever cost. Secondly, there 
are sharp crises in public affairs, where a point of politics (as it 
looked) suddenly becomes a point of conscience: the pulpit, 
which is the organ of the general conscience, is at such a time 
called to show its hand, and refuses on peril of all that makes 
it worth supporting. Thirdly, mm the stress of party warfare an 
independent conscience comes to be greatly hated for its own 
sake, as the most dangerous disturber of the calculable forces in 
politics; and party leaders, or party platforms, will make a defi- 
nite pronunciamento (as was done in 1856) that the pulpit must 
hold its tongue at its peril: then it is hard for a man who re- 
spects himself not to take up the challenge thus insolently thrown 
down, even if he forfeits his professional career, so far as he can 
see, by “the foolishness of preaching.” 

But yet the counsel of wisdom stands sure in general,— that 
each man can do his own work best. Some men work best, or 
think they do, in the line of philosophical thought, or in the line of 
scientific exposition, or in the line of socialistic ethics. But, take 
it by and large, the work of the church and of its ministry is on 
the line of the individual conscience, and of the interpretation of 
individual experience. And, to tell the truth, we have felt pangs 
of regret, now and then, to see (a8 we thought) so much excel- 
lent opportunity wasted, and so much admirable intelligence and 
ability put to inferior tasks, by the failure to see how wide, how 
rich, how deep is the soil that is to be occupied by spiritual hus- 
bandry. And, in the specializing tendency we have spoken of, 
we think to find, one of these days, a wonderful illuminating and 
wakening-up, as regards the richer and nobler religious life which 
we are looking for in the future. 

This, too, seems to us one great gain likely to come from such 
an enterprise as that just taken in hand by the managers of the 
Sunday School Society,—a course of sixteen lectures on the 
historical and other antecedents of Unitarianism, which is com- 
ing to receive so much larger and richer interpretation in the life 
of the present day. So delightful and so flattering an audience 
it is rarely one’s lot to see, as that which crowded Channing Hall 
to greet the inaugurating of that course. And the mere an- 
nouncement of it has called forth, from far and near, testimonials 
of interest of a degree and kind quite unlooked-for. This is in 
itself a good sign,—the merely intellectual interest evoked by 
the announcement of a large topic largely treated. But, still 
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more, it seems to us a sign of the awakening to a better compre- 
hension of the variety, the wealth, the enduring attractions, the 
valuable service, still open to us strictly within the sphere of 
those spiritual interests which are given us in charge. 


THE MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE. 


The seventh meeting of the Institute, though in one sense an 
extra meeting, with short time for preparation, following upon 
the Princeton session with only a year’s interval, was worthy of 
its predecessors. The convenience of access to the beautiful city 
of Worcester invited a large number of our ministers, who found 
awaiting them the most generous hospitality. The exercises, 
lasting through three days, were faithfully attended, the clerical 
audience suffering only from those inevitable calls of duty which 
allow few pastors to be absent long from their charges in the 
active season of the church year. The number of “the laity” 
who were hearers was larger than ever before, and we trust it 
may continue to increase. The intellectual interval between the 
clergyman of the Unitarian faith and his thoughtful auditor is 
so narrow, that little which profits the one can fail to profit the 
other in an assembly of this kind. 

The session opened inspiringly with the strong discourse by 
the Rev. H. M. Simmons, on “The Breath of Life,” which has 
been printed in the Christian Register. Is it not a little re- 
markable that the sermons before the Institute are, as a rule, 
more generally appropriate and edifying than those delivered 
before the National Conference? Mr. Simmons’s sermon would, 
indeed, have been worthy of almost any occasion. It was a 
thoroughly fine example of a kind of preaching of which we 
could wish that Liberal Christian preachers had a less patent 
monopoly,— the preaching which takes a law of natural science, 
such as this one: that breathing, a destructive process, is yet 
the very condition of life,— traces it through the realm of nat- 
ure, and follows it on, not in fancy, but in reality, through the 
natural man, to find its chief and crowning instance in the high- 
est realm of the spiritual life. - Of illustrations from nature and 
from science, we have a sufficiency in the preaching of many 
popular divines; but of the resolute, logical following out of one 
law, from the burning bush up to the inspired soul, we have few 
such models as this discourse at Worcester. 
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The programme of the Institute was more varied than usual, 
covering practical homiletics and the charitable work of churches 
in city and country, as well as classic ethics, Teutonic Arianism, 
design in nature, and recent theological literature. The Rev. 
Brooke Herford’s paper, on “The Aim and Method of Preach- 
ing,” was full of sagacious counsels, which had the best of foun- 
dations in a specific experience. There are kinds of preaching, 
indeed, to which some of Mr. Herford’s words would hardly 
apply, but which are yet very helpful to the audience that the 
liberal preacher faces. Mr. Beecher’s reply to the divinity stu- 
dent, who asked which kind of preaching was best, has always 
seemed to us eminently sensible——“Al kinds.” There is room 
and need for all kinds of good preaching; and all preaching is 
good which comes out from the whole life of a true man. 

The writer of this notice was engaged in comparing Repub- 
lican and Democratic ethics at a mass meeting on the evening 
when the Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody gave his “Comparison between 
Classic and Semitic Ethics.” -He cannot, therefore, do justice to 
a paper which, we trust, will soon appear in one of our period- 
icals. Dr. Peabody’s life-long studies in the field of morals 
entitle his conclusions to respectful consideration by all students. 

Professor Emerton’s able paper, on “The Conversion of the 
Germanic Tribes to Arian Christianity,” was an excellent contri- 
bution to the study of ecclesiastical history from the stand-point 
of the modern student, who follows the scientific spirit with no 
theological bias to swerve him from simple contemplation of 
things as they were. Professor Emerton’s thorough familiarity 
with the doubtful field of Germanic origins gave his conclusions 
great weight, though they were presented with simplicity and 
undogmatic modesty. Mr. W. W. Fenn’s essay, on “The Sym- 
pathetic Use of the New Testament,” was the surprise of this 
seventh meeting of the Institute. Its plea for attention to the 
spirit of the gospel above its letter came with great force from 
one who so evidently was well grounded in that letter. Written 
with admirable finish and delivered with engaging fervor, Mr. 
Fenn’s paper carried away the severest critics, who recognized in 
it the union of many excellences too often found incompatible. 

Miss Zilpha D. Smith’s counsels on “Country Help for City 
Charities” had the ring of true and tried sagacity. They were 
finely matched in the evening of Wednesday by Rev. Dr. Rains- 
ford’s inspiring presentation of “The Opportunity of a City 
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Church.” Dr. Rainsford has worked out this problem thor- 
oughly in his own city; and, from the abundance of his experi- 
ence, he poured forth a wealth of suggestion, in his discourse and 
in his answers to his eager questioners, that made the evening 
very stimulating and helpful. 

The Institute came back to theology on Thursday morning. 
The Rev. N. P. Gilman’s essay on “Recent Theology” had the 
direct, practical aim of aiding the minister in his study by point- 
ing out the chief books of recent issue which would be valuable 
to him, with some observations on the actual position of thought 
in several fields of theological investigation. Professor Shaler, 
of Harvard University, closed the session with a discussion of 
“The Question of Design in Nature,” which was marked by deep 
sobriety of thought, and showed how close is the real alliance 
between the theologian, who has got rid of the sheer anthropomor- 
phisms of Dr. Paley, and the scientist, who recognizes the over- 
powering evidences of mind in Nature,—if not of mind, then of 
something higher than mind. 


CRITICAL THEOLOGY. 
CURVES OF PAULINE AND OF PSEUDO-PAULINE STYLE. 


L 


The problem of Scriptural isagogic is a manifold one,— noth- 
ing less than to answer fully, with respect to each of the sacred 
books, the multiple question, When, where, why, by whom, for 
whom, under what circumstances, was it written? These queries, 
while distinct, are not separate. They are the closely interwoven 
strands of the one veil which Time has wrought over the mean- 
ing of the text, and which Isagogy toils untiringly in uplifting. 
It matters not that the task is an endless one, that some of the 
inquiries apparently admit only of probable, some only of approx- 
imate answer. Art is long, but time is also. Our lives, though 
short, are many; and the obligation of each to do all he can is 
not less holy because that all is so little. Love and duty on the 
one hand and on the other bind the pious soul to the curve of 
the pursuit of truth, however tortuous, however interminable. 

It is the fourth of these questions, put with regard to a New 
Testament group, whose discussion this paper essays to further. 

At the very outset, we are met by a smile from such as judge 
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by appearance only, which suggests a doubt whether it be ever 
possible to settle a matter of authorship,— whether, on loosing 
from the moorings of tradition, we are not borne out at once 
upon a sea of conjecture, where no firm anchor can ever strike 
bottom. Here, then, we must divide, to conquer. The problem, 
By whom? may not, indeed, admit of positive determination ; 
but it is often not the positive, but the negative determination 
that is of first importance, and this latter is incomparably easier, 
Though we may not be able to fix who did, we may be able to 
fix who did not. Neither in this decision need we be troubled 
by any pretensions, as that it is possible to disguise a style be- 
yond recognition, that it is possible to imitate beyond detection. 
Such are completely met by the demurrer that they weigh against 
him only who attempts the positive determination herein re- 
nounced, but for us in the negative purpose herein avowed, since, 
while motives to the imitation of an author’s style by one writing 
in his name might well be present, motives to the disguise of that 
style are eo ipso entirely absent. Nor will any one credit Paul 
himself with a tour de force. Accordingly, we may approach 
the problem of the genuineness of a certain composition undis- 
turbed by the suspicion that the hey of our scrutiny may 
prove altogether illusory. 

But this problem, in so far as it touches the letters attributed 
to Paul, has already been treated with such amplitude of learn- 
ing, such prodigality of painstaking, and such piercing intelli- 
gence, that we may not unreasonably ask for the ground of being 
in this renewed attack, which certainly draws no excess of 
strength from any of those mentioned sources, nor can find 
adequate justification, but rather discouragement, in the very 
partial success of its forerunners. The answer must be that it 
is to be conducted on a line hitherto untried, and to strike a 
hitherto unattempted point. 

The two hinges upon which turns the general contention as to 
the genuineness of a writing attributed (say) to Paul are its mat- 
ter and its style. Against the efficacy of the first, to sustain a 
negative verdict there lies the weighty objection that we are 
rarely quite sure just what itis. The ingenuity of the apologist 
is always ready with some more or less plausible conciliation of 
any apparent discrepance; and he does not hesitate to claim the 
field, if the reconcilement be only possible. To this must be 
added the further embarrassment that, at least for the emanci- 
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pated critic, the postulate of uniform self-consistence in the 
sacred writer is no longer admissible. Says even Saint Paul of 
himself, “ Though once we knew Christ flesh-wise, yet now know 
we him so no longer.” Hence it is that conclusions may be 
drawn from doctrine only with reserve and within limits. 

The argument from style is indeed free from such embarrass- 
ments, but is entangled in others scarcely less intricate. As 
generally conducted, it labors in a multitude of details not easy 
to clasp together in thought or to bring with united force to the 
formation of a general judgment. One feels always that he has 
before him the materials for an argument rather than the argu- 
ment itself,—a vast conglomerate mass not yet fused together 
or coherent in adamantine rock. Moreover, these details have 
for the most part been found in the rarer and more variable 
elements of expression. Occasional locutions and hapaz-legomena 
have been diligently collected. Especial stress is laid upon the 
vocabulary of the writer. Says Holtzmann, a master in literary 
microscopy, Jst die Verschiedenheit des Styls, der Darstellungs- 
weise, des Wortvorrathes constatirt, so ist die Unechtheit einer 
Schrift erwiesen ; but the stock of words, so far as it consists 
of notional terms,— verbs, nouns, adjectives, in less degree ad- 
verbs,— must vary with the subject in hand, and how much vari- 
ation may be allowed to a given change of subject is a delicate 
question, an unanswerable one. In fact, the proposition needs 
no recommendation, that it is not among the variable, but among 
the relatively constant, elements of style that we are to seek for 
its distinctive features. 

But do any such elements really exist? It is one object of 
this paper to show that they do; namely, not so much in the 
notional as in the relational vocabulary. These minute particles 
it is that constitute the fibrous tissue of speech, spreading through 
and permeating the entire organism of discourse, keeping in 
place the fluent and unsteady notional components, and giving 
form, coherence, and interdependence to the whole. They are 
the current co-ordinates in the equation of style, determining by 
their mutual relations the law of form for the writer’s thought ; 
while the words of idea are the arbitraries, the parameters, vary- 
ing indefinitely from subject to subject, and determining not 
the class, but the different members of the same class. It is to 
these, too, so often are they repeated, that we may apply the 
principle of averages with least hesitation. Still another object 
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is, by a simple mathematical device, to present the complex char- 
acter of a style to the mind in a single direct vision, and thereby 
not only prevent the mind from losing itself in a multitude of 
conflicting special decisions, but coerce it to a single collective 
judgment. 

It may be assumed as safe from cavil that the formative influ- 
ence on style of a word or construction is at least directly propor- 
tioned to the frequency of its repetition. Accordingly, if we 
assign positions to the various stylistic constituents along a right 
line chosen at will, and erect at each such position an ordinate 
proportional to the frequency or influence of the constituent in 
question, the upper ends o% such ordinates will form a series of 
points shadowing forth a curve or broken line passing through 
them, which, as depicting graphically the style concerned, so far 
as defined by these constituents, may be appropriately called the 
curve of style. Let no one smile at the idea of picturing by 
such construction anything so utterly unspatial as the style of 
awriting. A system of relations among numbers, as a + y? = 1, 
is equally ageometric; yet a circle is recognized as its perfect 
depiction. To the accuracy and adequacy of such representa- 
tion, or of any representation, resemblance is not at all necessary, 
but only correspondence this way: or that way mediated. We 
may hereafter see how dim-felt peculiarities of thought and ex- 
pression may be brought to much clearer consciousness by study 
of this curve; but its immediate function is merely as a con- 
cise and convenient register of results, as a girdle for the bundle 
of rods, each mayhap weak by itself, but all infrangible in their 
compacted strength. 

As norms from which to deduce the criterion of style by which 
to pass upon the Paulinity of any other Epistle, we assume the 
four recognized ones, Galatians, Corinthians, Romans. From 
this last, to be sure, we must except the last two chapters, whose 
genuineness is far too uncertain to allow them, at this stage of 
the investigation, to be drawn into the reckoning. A similar 
exception might, with almost equal justice, be made of the peri- 
cope in 2 Cor. vi. 14—vii. 1. But the passage is short, and only 
in one particular is the consideration of it not a matter of indif- 
ference. From this body of composition, treated as a whole, we 
shall first construct the general curve of Pauline style; also, 
from each of the four its own special curve. That will then be 
the mean of these four, each properly weighted according to the 
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length of the Epistle.* Curves shall follow for Ephesians, Philip- 
pians, Colossians, 

At this point, it is meet to observe that our method is an appli- 
cation of the doctrine of averages. Now, the confidence we 
must repose in this doctrine increases rapidly with the number of 
objects averaged. We hold a thermometer in a volume of air, 
to test this latter’s temperature, or mean kinetic energy per mole- 
cule; and the result obtained is perfectly definite within the 
limits of observational error. But such might no longer be the 
case with a very delicate instrument placed in a highly rarefied 
atmosphere of very slow-moving molecules, whose separate im- 
pacts might not fuse indistinguishably together; while, on still 
higher rarefaction, the notion of temperature as detectable by 
a thermometer would vanish altogether. We do well, then, to 
note that it is to the suggestions of the curves in their upper 
regions that we may yield our minds with the most unreserved 
reliance. 

When we now ask, What are the elements of style to be con- 
sidered? the answer must be: All such as are affected not at all, 
or apparently and comparatively very little, by the subject-mat- 
ter of discourse. In the accompanying diagrams, these, in num- 
ber forty, are designated alphabetically, and arranged, not in 
logical, but in arithmetical order, according to size, so that the 
fundamental (mean) curve shall fall gradually from left to right.t 

First in position and in importance is the number of sentences 
per page, determining, as it does, whether the manner of expres- 
sion be periodic or sententious. This same is itself compounded 
of the number of periods and of question-marks; but this latter 
is itself a most important independent factor, controlling more 
despotically than perhaps any other single one the liveliness and 
picturesqueness of the style. Scarcely less telling is the number 
of colons per page in its effect upon the general grammatic 
structure. 

The prepositions next claim attention. The total number per 
page is not without significance; but, among all, év is by long 
odds predominant. Its use is one of the most striking and une- 


*Even of the genuineness of these four, assailants have not been wanting ; but 
we are not concerned with hypercriticism. They were evidently written by some one 
or ones ; by whom, is not for our present purpose material. 


+ Only the last four form an exception to this arrangement, having been calcu- 
lated and introduced as an appendix, after the body of the drawing was made. 
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quivocal marks of style; and, owing both to vagueness of its 
meaning and to the consequent multiplicity of relations it may 
denote, it would seem to be peculiarly constant and independent 
of the subject treated. The other prepositions, of much less fre- 
quence individually, and of still less stylistic import, may be 
classified roughly as denoting instrumentality (8a and ind), end 
(cis, eri), nearer relation (xard, iwép, rpés), the rest being lumped 
as miscellaneous. 

Passing now to conjunctions and modal particles, we note first 
the simple associatives xaé and ré, which of all are most colorless 
themselves, and impart least tinge of meaning to the notions con- 
nected. The others do not unite thus outerly merely, but in- 
nerly, setting the notions in some more or less determinate 
relation to one another. The scanty or copious application of 
them gives a distinct hue to an author’s style, and points unerr- 
ingly to his type of mind. First, then, in frequency, are the 
objective negatives, ob and its compounds. The subjective nega- 
tives, uy with its compounds, follow longo intervallo. Their 
significance, absolute and relative, for style is too patent to per- 
mit elucidation at this point. Very prominent is the continu- 
ative and mildly adversative 5¢. It opposes where xaé juxtaposes, 
and arranges before and after where xai arranges side by side. 
The strong adversative 4\Ad is only half as abundant as dé, but 
it colors the Pauline page quite as distinctly. The dominant par- 
ticles of argument are oty and ydp, of which this looks backward 
that forward. Their significance, absolute and relative, will be 
pointed out in the proper place. Closely allied hereto, as key to 
the writer’s cast of thought, is the group of hypothetic particles, 
e with its compounds, including dv. Of minor though of consid- 
erable consequence are the several groups of introductives, 
clause-particles, such as iva, dri, etc., os and xabds, dd, etc., alter- 
natives. The groups, uév, dpa, érei-compounds, are small, but not 
to be neglected. Of other such ingredients of speech there are 
only traces. 

Participles and infinitives are notional words, and so far forth, 
as to their meaning, are shut out from our present survey; but 
in their purely grammatic function, as affecting the sentence- 
structure, they require consideration. Furthermore, each class 
falls into two sub-classes, according as used with or without the 
article. 

In the Addendum, attention is directed to four other features 


10 
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as worth notice. The first is the use of the article, a matter into 
which Prof. Gildersleeve has not disdained profound exploration. 
The second is the office of the genitive of abstracts as an adjec- 
tive. In the third, regard is had to the fact that as, though a 
notional word, may and often does lose its proper character, to 
be reduced in effect to a mere particle of intensity; close akin to 
which, striving after effect and unction, is the employment of was 
with abstracts, and of double genitives of abstracts. 

Herewith, then, are sketched broadly, briefly, and with no pre- 
tence to nice or exact discrimination, the forty formal rudiments 
of style, which it is the aim of this study to determine numer- 
ically and to exhibit graphically. In the drawings, the rate per 
page has been laid off vertically, except for the articles and the 
totals of particles and prepositions, where, to keep within the 
limits of the paper, the rates are reckoned per tenth, per fourth, 
and per half of page respectively. The text used is Harpers’ 
Westcott and Hort’s Revised.* 

The line of gradual fall is that of mean style determined from 
the seventy-one pages of the four acknowledged Epistles. It is 
bordered above and below by two green lines, rising and falling 
irregularly. The upper is the line of maximum, the lower of 
minimum use, the maximum and minimum for each particular 
being taken from some two of the four. Between these borders, 
as extremes of his observed style, the stream of Pauline speech 
pours throughout the recognized Epistles. It is seen at a glance 
that this stream is of a truth deep-eddying, but by no means 
lawless. Here it narrows, there it broadens; but the fluctuations 
from the average are generally small. Thus there is none so 
great as 4. The widest are 3.6, 3.3, 3.2. Then come 10 between 
2 and 3, 37 between 1 and 2,110 between 0 and 1. The rate 
at which the number of deviations decreases as we recede from 
the mean is seen to be almost exactly the constant, one-third. 
We are reminded at once and forcibly of the principles of devia- 
tion from the average which uphold the method of least squares. 

Regarding now the several letters, we find that in Romans the 
aberrations belonging to the classes 3-4, 2-3, 1-2, 0-1, are 0, 1, 
6, 33. In 1 Corinthians, they are 2, 4, 18, 21; in 2 Corinthians, 1, 


* These drawings, beautifully executed in lines of five colors, are impossible «f 
reproduction in our pages. They have been deposited, for the use of students or in- 
quirers, with the Secretary of the Sunday School Society, at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, where they may be consulted, or obtained on loan through the post-office.— Ep, 
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2, 12, 25; in Galatians, 0, 3, 6, 31,— in all of which a like general 
law is manifest. -The total deviation from the mean is: for Ro- 
mans, 24.6; for 1 Corinthians, 39; for 2 Corinthians, 33.4; for 
Galatians, 25.2,— the average being 30.6. Now, on drawing the 
curves for all of these letters, they are found to lie wholly within 
the border-lines mentioned above, and to follow the mean curve 
with no great, with very few considerable, with many slight, and 
with very many extremely slight deviations. 

Passing now to the Ephesian letter, we find there are 10 
digressions greater than the greatest already observed: 7.5, 7.2, 
7.0, 6.5, 6.2, 5.9, 4.9, 4.5, 3.9, 3.8; 4 others greater than 3: 3.5, 
3.5, 3.3, 33; 3 between 2 and 3; 11 between 1 and 2; 12 be- 
tween 0 and 1. In Philippians there are 6 extreme recessions: 
6.9, 6.8, 4.5, 4.2, 4.1, 4.0; 1 between 3 anil 4; 7 between 2 and 3; 
10 between 1 and 2; 16 between 0 and 1. In Colossians there 
are 13 extreme aberrations: 7.8, 7.2, 7.1, 7.0, 6.2, 6.0, 6.0, 5.8, 4.0, 
4.0, 3.9, 3.7, 3.7; 1 other between 3 and 4; 6 between 2 and 3; 
8 between 1 and 2; 12 between 0 and 1. In all three cases, espe- 
cially in the first and third, it is seen at a glance that excessive 
abnormalities, entirely unknown in the four cases, are preponder- 
ant, while the whole body obeys in no measure at all the law found 
regulative in the normal quaternion. The total deviations are: 
for Ephesians, 98.8; for Philippians, 72.9; for Colossians, 106.3,— 
all largely in excess, both of the mean 30.6 and of the extreme 
39.0 in 1 Corinthians. On drawing the curves which characterize 
the trio, the whole state of the case flashes upon us. They are 
seen to bear no definable relation, to show no sort of conformity, 
either to the mean curve or to any constituent curve, or to the 
general stream of speech already referred to, but to leap from 
the top to the bottom of the page, and back, apparently at 
random. 

Now let us reflect that, if we throw the Philippian letter into 
the great quaternary, we shall have in all 5 times 40, or 200, points 
to be marked on our paper. Of these, 80 must be extremes, 120 
means. The natural or most probable share of any one would 
then be 16 extremes and 24 means; that is, the chance of any 
one point being an extreme, that of falling outside of the green 
borders, is 3, and of being a mean, of falling within those bor- 
ders, is 3. Actually, however, 24 of the Philippian points fall 
outside, and only 16 inside, of the borders. The chance of such 
an issue as this, of no less than 24 falling outside, is the sum of 
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the first 17 terms in the expansion of the binomial (# -+- #) to the 
fortieth power; that is, about 545, or, to be generous, say y},5. 
Consequently, we speak far within limits in declaring there is not 
one chance in a hundred that this result would fall out in the 
natural play of the literary faculty which produced the four 
standard Epistles. This conclusion would hold in full validity if 
the aberrances were merely wide enough to carry the points 
slightly beyond the bounds in question. In fact, however, 6 of 
them are found to be extravagant, their sum reaching the average 
aggregate fluctuation of the four in 40 particulars. If the prob- 
ability of one such extravagance were 4, a very exaggerated esti- 
mate, the probability of 6 concurrent ones would be only 7}y. 
In Ephesians and Colossians, the extremes number 29 and 31, the 
means 11 and 9. The chances of such issues in the natural work- 
ing of Paul’s pen are about 1 in 40,000, the excessive size of the 
deviations being disregarded ; on regarding which, the probabili- 
ties are seen to sink to the verge of the impossible.* 
To be continued. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


TYRWHITT’S POEMS.T 


There are certain books that invite the special attention of the 
critic of literature by reason of their peculiar excellences, and 
perhaps more peculiar defects,— novels, where perhaps the cen- 
tral idea is strong and valuable, and yet, because of the author’s 
want of dramatic power or capacity for projecting himself into 
his creations, they somehow fail to produce just the impression 
they should upon “the average reader,” who might still be very 
grateful to have the author’s purpose made more clear; volumes 
of poems, in which the artistic execution is not quite equal to the 
genuine poetic feeling of the writer, and which, for want of mel- 
ody, or smoothness, or some other element of popularity, will 
inevitably fail to reach the great public unless its attention is 
properly aroused. Thus it may well be that this little volume of 
verses by Mr. Tyrwhitt, whose works on art have not failed to 


*The elementary events compounded in the foregoing reasoning are independent; 
for the numerical values of the components fix those of a few totals. The fall, inside 
or outside, of these components by means fixes the fall of the total. Even if they 
did, the results given would need but slight modification. 

+ Free Field. Poems by R. St. John Tyrwhitt. London and New York: Macmillan. 
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find a respectable audience, will fail to attract the notice it really 
deserves; and that through no special fault of the reader, who, 
in the multiplicity of books, and the hasty reading of them, 
might not mark the note of genuine poetry in this interesting 
work of a man who, if not first of all a poet, possesses many of 
the qualities that go towards making up the true singer. 

At the outset, it strikes one that Mr. Tyrwhitt has made a 
mistake in giving the first place, the first quarter of his book, to 
his poems of Eastern life and description. “The Syrian Flute,” 
“The Fords of Jordan,” “The Wells of Moses,” and “The Jew’s 
Wailing Place,” though they contain many striking lines,— lines 
as good as any to be found in succeeding poems,—are not as 
wholes so felicitous, do not go straight home to the heart, as do 
the poems that fill the latter part of the volume. Mr. Tyrwhitt’s 
genius is essentially and first of all English. It is the English 
note in these Eastern verses that rings the truest, as, especially, 
when he gives in any passage the rapid flight of horses, or recalls 
before the Arab graves in Rephidim 

“ A certain English tomb, 
Where, if God will, I will be laid.” 


He has, moreover, the true English spirit of manliness, of simple 


honesty and unaffected courage, delight in sports, in hunting, in 
the rapture of the moors on some wild autumn morning. He re- 
minds us greatly of Kingsley in his enjoyment of “out-of-doors,” 
of all manly sport, in breathing the free air blowing over wide 
stretches of open field. He apparently believes with that old 
writer who thought that God Almighty had made nothing finer 
than a man sitting astride his horse; and some of his breeziest 
verse is to be found in the tour de force called “Glory of Motion,” 
which has in it the very spirit of all English hunting and riding 
and cheerful facing of the elements. He has, too, the English 
love of animals, with a very tender feeling for dogs. His pathetic 
little poem, “Tony,” is worthy to be ranked with Matthew Ar- 
nold’s classic on “ Geist” : — 


“ His death provoked no weeps, 
Nor any kind of stir; 
But yet he seemed to reach one’s deeps, 
That little dying cur.” 


The line we have italicized has just the touch that shows how, in 
the true poet’s thought, all life is one; and even the life of the 
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animal, in its mute pathos and its powerlessness to reach what 
sometimes it seems to long for, more adequate expression, is a 
deep and very mysterious thing, and links us in most unexpected 
ways to “the eternities and the immensities.” 

Mr. Tyrwhitt in his poetry shows the feeling that a pure- 
minded, high-souled man is apt to have about nature, when “the 
wonder and bloom of the world” come upon him afresh after any 
vital experience of love or suffering or bereavement,— a sharing in 
the high faith of Wordsworth that “Nature never did betray the 
heart that loved her.” While, above all, there is an intensely 
human element in this poet that touches the deep places of the 
heart, something above mere art, that can only proceed from a 
man who is himself manly and true and brave. It does one good 
— though occasionally the poetry itself may not be the very best, 
at least not the most musical or flawless in form — to be in such 
good company, to have access to what one feels is the sincere life 
of a true, Christian gentleman. We do not now recall half a 
dozen books in the language that give one more of this feeling of 
manliness, of truth, of high courage before the eternal verities, 
than we find in this little volume of verse. Poems like “A Re- 
turn,” “A Lament” (nothing in the least mawkish or sentimental 
about this “lament,” only a brave, heart-rending endurance of the 
inevitable, with the trust of the Psalmist in the Eternal Though 
He Slay), “ High Craven, 1887,” perfectly simple, and without the 
least attempt at working upon our feelings, yet somehow suggest- 
ing those two lines of Landor, full of their repressed passion,— 

“ Voices are sadder than they were, 
And tears are longer ere they dry,” — 


these verses have such a stamp of genuineness, of a high and 
noble nature, that, even though they were more defective than 
they are, as poetry, they could hardly fail to make a vivid 
impression. “If you would write a noble poem, your life must 
first be a poem.” And, though we fancy that Mr. Tyrwhitt 
would be the last man to make any claim to an ideal character, 
yet his evident manliness, sincerity, and unaffected piety, his gen- 
uine love of nature and all that is best in human life, go far 
towards making him a noble poet. Nor is the poetic gift itself at 
all wanting. Though, as we have implied, some of this poetry, 
judged by the strictest standards, lacks the most perfect art, yet 


all through the volume are to be found passages of high poetic 
quality. 
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Take from some of the Eastern poems (perhaps, as a whole, the 
least happy in the collection) the description of the music of the 
Syrian flute-player,— 

“Tt had a buzzing, tuneful tone, 
As if the Grandsire of all Bees 
Did there disport and take his ease, 
Making a small, contented moan.” 
How felicitous! That one stroke alone shows the poet. The 
picture of the player himself, who is 


“ Like David or like Corydon, 
Or most of all like Sylvan Pan,” 


is admirable, in spite of the fact (which, unfortunately, is too 
often the case in Mr. Tyrwhitt’s poems) that it ends in an anti- 
climax, with lines that rather weaken the general effect. Or the 
description of the Arab who points out in the desert the graves 
of his race : — 
“ His face was like the beakéd kings 
Who look from lofty carven cars, 
Hewn shallow, where Euphrates’ waves 
Reflect the broad Chaldean stars.” 


This is assuredly in “the grand style,” and shows a touch pict- 
uresque and striking, that is one of the supreme characteristics 


of great poetry. We see the very motion of the camel of the 
desert when we read the line,— 


“ His stride is silent as a dream’; 


and there are few better pictures of a gorgeous sunset in modern 
verse than are given in these fine lines from “The Wells of 
Moses ” : — 
“ He rushes down, his course is dove, 
The Dynast of the Eastern day.” 
“ Now, through the fringe of yoa fair cloud, 
He spreads out radiant hands to biess.” 


This, too, is effective,— 
“ Here but one tender, trickliog thread, 
Goes by like good men’s lives, u»seen.” 


These passages from his Eastern poems are enough in themselves 
to show us that a genuine poet, a man with the real poetic 
impulse, is here at work. 
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Still, as we have said, Mr. Tyrwhitt’s gift is essentially, and 
first of all, English. This quality is seen most strikingly in such 
poems as “The Vigorous Down Dale,” “Glory of Motion,” “To 
May — Autumn,” and “Bewesly Moor.” Here we have the 
feeling of “all-out-of-doors,” the fresh wind in our faces, the 
clouds flying with the flying horses’ feet, the “honied whisper of 
the moors,” “the birches’ scented shiver.” (Were there ever 
two better bits of line-long description than these? How they 
give one the feeling of the moors,—those purple and golden 
moors that Emily Bronté loved so well,— the delicious smell and 
ethereal motion of the birches quivering in some golden day of 
autumn!) The somewhat rough though vigorous lines of “ Down 
Dale” have that breath of healthy life in them that quickens our 
own blood, like the clearness of some sharp October morning, 
with, at the close, a note of genuine piety,— we like the thing 
better than the word, which has somehow passed into the cata- 
logue of “damaged phraseology.” 

Mr. Tyrwhitt is eminently the poet of the autumn time of the 
year, not, by any means, of the sadness or gloom of that season. 
There is not one bit of whining or sentimental indulgence in 
“the luxury of a few cheap tears” over “the closing scene.” It 
is not the melancholy, but the joy, the glory of autumn which he 
feels the most and makes us feel, as we catch “the honied whis- 
per of the moors,” or hear the lusty barking of the dogs and the 
rattling hoofs of the flying steed and the cheerful call of the 
huntsmen over the shining fields. Swiftness of motion finds its 
apotheosis in such lines as these :— 


“ We’re winged with the flight of the stork and the swallow, 
The heart of the eagle is lent us awhile.” 


“ The soul of the horses goes into our marrow, 
My saddle’s the kingdom, whereof I am lord.” 


We can well believe that the poet is a good shot; but, after all, 
it is the subtle atmosphere of autumn—the winelike air, the 
breath of the heather, the stir of the wind—that makes the 
charm of this dashing verse :— 


“ There’s now and then a red leaf flying, 
Though the birches are hardly growing sere; 
In the pices there’s a gentle, southern sighing, 
And we revel in the strength of the year.” 
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We cannot recall any recent poet who gives us so well, in a 
few happy touches, just this sense of gladness, of a “revel” in 
Nature’s broad loveliness, as this clear-eyed, vigorous man, roam- 
ing over the autumn moors. 

Still, if this were all, it were certainly not enough. Nature is 
vast, and there are times when, “like a bath of youth, she brings 
peace to the tired, jaded spirit,—times from which we emerge 
as if reborn.” But he who cannot go beyond nature to feel the 
powers of “man’s unconquerable mind” never touches the deeper 
places of the spirit. But some of Mr. Tyrwhitt’s very best 
poetry shows that he has the strong human feeling, and has 
keenly shared in man’s “exultations and agonies.” It must be 
out of his own experience, deep and full and rich, that he writes 
these lines which go straight home to every trae man who has 
himself loved and suffered. It is the outlook upon life — sober, 
wise, serene—of one who has gained knowledge through pain 
and hope through tears. Even “the inner tears unshed,” bit- 
terest of all, have left no real: bitterness behind; for his is a 
brave, philosophic trust in the Eternal Goodness at the heart of 
things, which helps him to bear what were else unbearable. 

There are few modern poems more touching in this high 
serenity — won, we feel, through hardest conflict —than several 
to be found in this little volume, like “ A Return,” “My Tator’s 
Faneral,” “ A Lament,” and “ High Craven, 1887,”— all felt to be 
the personal expressions of keen and poignant suffering, yet high 
raised from all mere complaint or groaning into the atmosphere 
of that great line of Dante,— 

“Tn His will is our peace.” 


Suffering, loss, incompleteness, the sudden destruction of joy,— 
all these are here; but how quiet, how restrained this grief, how 
lifted up into song! 
The simple realism of that little poem, “ High Craven, 1887,” 

where after absence he is drawing near the place where 

“ She, too, truest, bravest, best, 

Was happy with me, year by year,” 

is quite remarkable, and shows how much more effective is power 
held in reserve, where not all is said, than when a writer “ wreaks 
himself on monsters,” and, like Byron, shrieks himself hoarse to 
the unresponsive heavens. These two lines, 

“ And I was glad I could not see,” 

“ And I was glad I could not hear,” 
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have more real pathos in them than all the frenzies of a Byron 
condensed. For—and how brave and high this optimism! — 
we have here the clear vision that, though death has taken away, 
6 ‘* All was good, though all be lost.” 
It is akin to Browning’s faith that “there never was one lost 
good.” Pain, suffering, death itself,— what are these in compar- 
ison with the joy and blessedness and fulness of life which, 
“having been, must ever be”? 

The subtle change from boyhood to manhood, with all the Joss 
that such change brings to the father’s heart, is in “ A Return,”— 


“ Yet seems it rather odd and queer 
To think you never again can be 
That little boy, so very dear, 
Who really took my heart from me.” 


Or we have the realism of “My Tutor’s Funeral,” with its pleas- 
ant picture of the house standing “rich and warm,” “all brown 
and scarlet,” “a pleasant place,” where 

“ Sagaciously at ease they fed, 


With dewlaps deep in summer grass, 
Those well-bred, well-contented kine ” ; 


and in the house his “old best friend” lying stiff and stark, with 
all his wit and wisdom hushed. There is a realism that is harsh, 
unlovely, unideal. This is a realism “touched by emotion,” by 
the “light from unproved firmaments,” that can alone make our 
human life tolerable. 

Nor (and this must be our last word) would we give the idea 
that Mr, Tyrwhitt’s verse is without melody and richness. That 
poem with its most touching refrain, “She always, always loved 
the moors,” “The Daughter of Mycerinus,” “To May — Au- 
tumn,” and “ Kennst du das Land — Late?” have much of grace 
and music, and show that the poet has a genuine lyrical gift, 
although it may be confessed that he does not use it quite so 
continuously as he might, and occasionally sinks to over-rough 
or fairly weak and almost commonplace lines, where the form by 
no means matches the value of the thought. Still, after reading 
and rereading this modest little volume, and returning several 
times to some of its best poems, we find that there is left with us 
a vivid impression of a very genuine man, with a great poetic 
gift, who has been touched to all finest issues by what most - 
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reaches the soul in nature and in the struggle of humanity after 
perfection, and whose poems sound a note not always struck 
to-day,—a pure, high note of joy in the visible world, and a 
calm resting in the fulness of Him who alone makes all life 
complete. J. A. B. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Poetry, Comedy, and Duty. By C, C. Everett, D.D. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.— The combination, in an unusual trinity, which gives its title to 
Professor Everett’s volume may well be to those uaacquainted with his 
distinctive thought a sign of its rareness, its almost uniqueness, amonz 
philosophical criticisms of life. We do not need to tell the readers of 
this Review that Professor Everett stands among the foremost of Amer- 
ican metaphysicians and moralists. The two papers on the Ultimate 
Facts of Ethics and the New Ethics, included in this volume, were first 
printed in our pages. The keenness of the analysis of our moral con- 
sciousness and the resolute refusal to explain the ethical life as so many 
do, by explaining it away, which distinguished these admirable essays, 
must still be present to those who had the good fortune to hear or after- 
wards to read them. We shall best use the limited space at our disposal 
with a few words concerning the two sections on the Imagination (which 
lead up to the consideration of the Philosophy of Poetry, the Poetic As- 
pects of Nature, and the Tragic Forces’ in Life and Literature) and the 
two chapters on the Philosophy of the Comic. These four papers are 
excellent examples of the iron hand under the velvet glove. Nothing 
could be gentler than the style in which the author treats the material- 
istic evolutionists who follow the “tendency . . . to explain everything 
from below upwards, to place the emphasis on physical facts and rela- 
tions”; but nothing at the same time could be more rigorous than the 
jogical grasp which squeezes the life out of their sufficiency. The thor- 
oughness with which Professor Everett disposes in his first paper of 
Professor Tyndall's attempt to refer our delight in nature to “the for- 
gotten associations of a far-gone ancestry” must give clear pleasure to 
those who would see things as they are, their external reality supported 
by an inward ideal no less real. He goes on to show that the imagina- 
tive power is, in fact, the creator of the world for the man of science 
as well as for the poet. Darwin naturally supplies him with an instruc- 
tive lesson on the relation between this same imagination and religion. 
“T would not be understood as implying that an esthetic taste is essen- 
tial if religion is to exist. Unhappy would it be for the world if this 
were the case. In a complete religion there exists, however, a relation 
between the two. The esthetic taste is the most natural and ordinary 
expression of the imagination, and the imagination is one with that 
power of constructive vision by which man finds himself face to face 
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with the Divine Presence that glorifies the world. In the case of Darwin, 
had the religious sense alone been dulled, there are some who would 
have seen in the fact an evidence of the wortblessness of this sense.” 
But the fact that the enjoyment of beauty and “the sense of the reality 
of religion together faded out of the life of Darwin may perhaps help 
some to realize that possibly the latter might also have been a real loss; 
that the capacity for religious emotion may perhaps also be one of the 
normal elements of the mind.” The imagination it is which thus gives 
us the actual world in its wholeness. It gives us God as well, for “ Re- 
ligion is poetry believed in, just as the outward world is poetry believed 
in; and, when poetry is true, it is truer than anything beside.” This 
opening essay will show the most careless reader that he is under the 
guidance of one who is poet as well as philosopher, of one who can be 
true to the canons of the strictest analy-is, and yet perfectly realize that 
life is wholeness, and that its charm consists in its rounded completeness. 

When Professor Everett comes to discuss the Philosophy of the Comic, 
—a subject which he handles with incomparable lightness and sureness of 
touch,— he discovers the benumbing effect upon the nature of much of 
the common theorizing. “It somehow lowers the vitality. It makes it 
all seem of less account. One trouble is that we have in these days such 
a prosaic set of philosophers. Men talk about beauty who seem as if 
they had never felt a single thrill of esthetic joy. They write about 
morality, and seem as if they had never known for a moment what is 
meant by the stern voice of duty.” Studying up the literature of the 
comic, as he was bound to do, “I am now beginning to feel,” writes Pro- 
fessor Everett in this delightful paper, “as if a joke were one of the most 
solemn things in the world. I have gained a new sense from this experi- 
ence of the manner in which the higher esthetic, moral, and religious life 
must suffer from all this prosy platitudinizing.” Very true to our mind 
is the distinction which is here drawn between the essential natures of 
the tragic and the comic. The comic has no objective existence. Its 
essence is the perception of incongruity in the forms of things. The 
tragic, on the contrary, has a real existence. It is incongruity in the 
stern realities of life. So wit is concerned with form only, while humor 
has a sympathetic hold on reality. 

Professor Everett’s volume belongs to the highest order of criticism of 
life,— a criticism which gives their utmost dues to science and philos- 
ophy, but respects the natural and edifying offices of poetry, comedy, 
and duty. These powers give sweetness to the strong life. and the man 
whom they make whole goes singing on the way of righteousness. Ex- 
quisite balance of deep thinking and cheerful believing render Professor 
Everett’s essays a pure delight to those prepared to receive them. Their 
literary charm proceeds from the highest simplicity of unaffected art. 
The happiness of the illustrations, which never overburden the thought, 
is superlative; but the persuasiveness of the complete argument is their 
maio quality. 
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The Law of Equivalents, in tts Relation to Political and Social Ethics. By 
Edward Payson. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


There is good material of thinking in this handsome octavo, but — as 
a severe critic might urge — “ not enough to go round” among its more 
than three hundred inviting pages. Nay,— he would insist,— it was an 
error to expand into a thick volume an argument which would be more 
telling and effective in an essay like Emerson’s “Compensation,” which, in 
its main doctrine, it much resembles, being, in brief, the “law of payment 
in kind,” excellently stated in each. Moreover,— as he would point out,— 
there is a seeming incongruity in saying (p. 59) that the plan “allows 
little e'se than a bald statement,” when its real fault is that of diffuse 
expansion and lavish illustration: the pen runs away with the thought; 
an idea starts up, and chase is given without heed how far the game 
will lead astray. The style — he would also remark — is often swelling 
and big, a sort of inferior Carlylese: as indeed the author seems to be 
aware, when he says (p. 14) that he may be charged with “ stately and 
ostentatious parade,”’ justified only by “the dignity, the importance, 
and the full significance of a fundamental, primal law,” which this 
“law” certainly is not. Our critic would note, moreover, an uncon- 
scious recurrence of stock religious phrases; queer little tricks of ex- 
pression, such as “like unto” aod “full unto fulness,” looking odd 
in the new, generous type; changes rung upon the phrase “ Law of 
Equivalents” (spelt with capitals) occurring once or oftener upon page 
after page,— all which seem to show both an unpractised hand and an 
undue conceit of the originality of the thought: whereas, the writer 
justly says (p. 180), “some of these reflections are trite enough.” 
Surely, too, he would add, so large and miscellaneous an essay should 
have been provided with an index; and would perhaps point out such 
petty errors as speaking (p. 9) of “ Frederick’s” giant grenadiers, and 
the ant oyance of referring without name (p 143) to “one of the most 
distinguished critics of the day” — who? 

But we began with saying that “there is good material of thinking ” 
in this volume, and it would be ungenerous to stop with fault-finding. 
At the start it is a happy hit and a happy phrase, where the author 
speaks in his preface (p. iv.) of the “romantic temper ” of our people, 
as shown in the unquestioning ardor with which they seize upon a grand 
principle or encounter a momentous issue. The law of payment in kind, 
before spoken of, is unfolded (see pp. 13, 15) with acuteness and help- 
ful illustration. There are excellent remarks (fp. 46) on “labor-saving 
machinery in education,” with a stout defence of the good old classic 
way. The peculiarly American corceit of a special providence that has 
foreordained events on this particular continent to work out our favorite 
ends is handsomely set off (p. 57), with some excellent advice touching 
intellectual humility. “No new spiritual aids,” the writer says, very 
pertinently (p. 63), “were placed in our hands by the discovery and 
settlement of the new continent. On the contrary, immense additional 
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incentives were thus furnished to a purely material progress.” The 
same thought comes in, with good effect (p. 240), where the author is 
urging the special service of womanhood in idealizing the type of our 
civilization, and gives emphasis to what he says (p. 96) of an era when 
“mechauism, promoted from the ash-hole where, like Cinderella, she 
had long been banished, ... came to assist in the inauguration of the 
new epoch.” His debt to Lecky is frankly acknowledged, where he 
treats of conditions of change in general opinion ; and what he says of 
compromise (pp. 103-107) —the odium it was held in by theorists, forty 
years ago, and its essential service ia the workiog of human affairs — is 
so good that wa had marked it for copying but for not knowing where 
to stop. A very interesting point is made, and carried out in a running 
series of illustrations (pp. 115-122), of what the author recognizes as 
feminine traits in the make-up of a strong character,— Lord Nelson is 
a favorite example,— deepening the tone and giving it peculiar hold 
upon the common sympathy; and in close connection we were struck 
with a felicity in the comparison of the qualities of the artisan, who 
deals with rigid mechanism, with those of the sailor, whose life is 
among changeful elements on the restless sea (p. 123). 

In the treatment of controverted questions of “ political and social 
ethics,” to which his argument naturally leads,—such as temperance 
legislation, new methods of education, woman suffrage, and the rest,— 
we thivk the author relies quite too much on the deductive application 
of his broad principle, and deals too little with the argument of fact. 
This is to say nothing of our agreement or nor-agreement with his 
opinions, but only of his way of coming at them. At least, if he hoped 
to have any influerce with the advocates of what he opposes, he should 
have shown his competency to deal with their strong points and the tan- 
gible grievances they hope to remedy; whereas he will, we fear, offend 
them by merely preaching his own theories at them, attacking their 
weak points, and letting the hard facts go. That the argument is gen- 
erous, serious, and in the best sense ideal,— having in view (that is) a 
purer tone and a higher level of human life than now prevails,— we 
trust that we have implied all along. And the elaborate comparison of 
what we mean by the life of the Family with that of the State, the 
School, and the Church, though formal and long drawn out, is dignified, 
comprehensive, and just. 


The Universal Christ, and Other Sermons. Preached in Liverpool. By 
Charles Beard, LL.D. Williams & Norgate. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.)— Dr. Beard was one of the great preachers of England, 
among liberal preachers one of the very foremost. In this country, he has 
been better known by his History of Port Royal and his Hibbert Lectures 
on the Reformation. But these twenty-four discourses will make Amer- 
ican Unitarians appreciate what a great pulpit power was taken from 
our English brethren when Charles Beard died. The sermons are brief. 
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They are said to have been printed in much the same form as that in 
which they were quickly written; but they have some, at least, of the high- 
est qualities of pulpit style. They are simple in their construction, direct 
in their appeal to the full nature of man, thoroughly well articulated in 
their argument, and illustrated from a wide range of scholarship and a 
keen observation of society. Science and history furnish equal contribu- 
tions to the preacher who was, first of all, in love with religion, and 
anxious to impart its secret of life. We can here give but a few sen- 
tences from two of the discourses. The first shall be from the opening 
sermon, which gives the collection its title. The “philosophical defini- 
tions of the nature of God, of which the creeds are full, are just hard- 
ened and coa‘seved statements of great truths which seers have seen in 
a moment of divine enlightenment, and which contract a taint of false- 
ness and narrowness from the form into which they are thrown; and 
religion is in them exposed to a double danger. The orthodox believer 
may very well mistake the shell for the kernel. The heterodox critic, 
rejecting the shell, may forget that there is still a kernel within it.” 
“The truth of religion varies from man to man; for what to any soul 
is true, of this kind, is also compelling, aud measures its truth by its 
power of transforming it into something better than itself. Is Buddhism 
false to one man, whom it makes patient, pure, pitiful, humble, full of 
a sacred awe? Is Christianity true to another, whom it leaves hard, 
cold, selfish, cruel, foul?” ‘“ When a man has once learned to believe 
and say that Christ was strength, purity, goodness, he will not think it 
much if another inverts the phrase, and whenever he sees strength, 
purity, goodness, calls them Christ.” 

A fine example of another manner in Dr. Beard is the “ Parable of 
Auvergne,” in which he draws a lesson of fundamental cheer from the 
vineyards and orchards of that district, once a region where volcanic 
forces had full play. “Enough remains of the original desolation to 
show how long, how gradual, has been the restorative process. The old 
lava streams can be traced, through the cultivation which enshrouds 
them, from point to point; and the dead volcanoes rear themselves into 
the sky, mute testimonies to a forgotten cataclysm. It is as if Nature 
said, with calm, majestic voice: ‘Lo, I destroy, but I restore. My very 
catastrophes open a fresh era of life and growth. My desolations are 
sudden, far-reaching, comp!ete; but, to me, centuries are nothing, and 
presently the land laughs with redoubled beauty.’” Very nobly the 
preacher develops this parable, speaking first of the volcanic French Rev- 
olution, and then of the cataclysms which seem to bring nothing but 
irremediable desolation into the human heart. There are few volumes 


of sermons of more depth, finish, and power than these of Charles 
Beard. 


_ Christianity in China: Nestorianism, Roman Catholicism, and Protestant- 
‘sm. By James Legge, Professor of the Chinese Language and Liter- 
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ature in Oxford University. London: Triibner & Co. 1888.— The 
learned world bas long sought for an authoritative word on the history 
of Nestorianism in the great “Middle Kingdom.” The greatest of living 
Chinese scholars has at last published a new and original translation 
of the H>t-an F@ (or Sing-an Fu) monument inscription, which has been 
so long the object of criticism on the part of the greatest European 
historians. 

In his admirable little work, the erudite author presents not merely 
the translation of the original Chinese and Syriac, but also the Chinese 
and Syriac tezts, thus enabling those pursuing Chinese studies to examine 
for themselves the characters inscribed on the monument reared in 781 
A.D., which is still standing, thanks to the care of the Chinese literati, 
who, according to the writer, seem to venerate this memorial of an alien 
religion quite as much as Christian scholars. 

Besides the travuslation and original text, a page is happily devoted to 
a presentation of fac-similes of the head of the monument and the cross, 
the “rubbings” from which these were taken being of very recent origin. 
After reviewing the history of the discovery of the monument in 1625 
aud the reception of the news in Europe, where the new treasure at once 
became a bone of contention between scholars holding opposite views as 
to its authentici'y, the author passes to an explanation of the contents of 
the inscription, under the topics doctrinal, historical, and eulogistic. Dr. 
Legge holds most firmly to the position maintained by those learned 
men Wylie and Pauthier in favor of the Nestorian origin of the monu- 
ment, as opposed to that of La Croze, Voltaire, and others, who main- 
tained that the whole was a forgery of the Jesuits, who brought the first 
fac-similes to Europe. 

The work closes with a review of the progress of Roman Christianity 
and Protestantism in China. The very moderate price of 2s. 6d. will 
place the little volume within the reach of all who may be interested in 
the march of Christianity towards the far East from the earliest times. 


The Manual Training School. By C. M. Woodward, Ph.D. D. C. 
Heath & Co.— Dr. Woodward is the foremost authority in this country 
on the subject of industrial training in common schools, which is prop- 
erly demanding so much attention to-day. This volume is a very full 
presentation of the whole subject from many points of view. There is 
a historical introduction on the progress of industrial education in this 
country down to last year, and a chapter on the European schools, nearly 
all of which were a disappointment to Dr. Woodward when he person- 
ally inspected them. There is a complete and detailed exposition of 
the methods and courses of instruction followed at the noted St. Louis 
Training School, illustrated with many diagrams of work to be dove in 
wood, iron, steel, and machine-making. There is, again, a careful inves- 
tigation of the resul's of the system, based on the testimony of gradu- 
ates and others; and, lastly, there are half a dozen addresses, delivered 
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between 1878 and 1887, which discuss manual training in all its rela- 
tions to general and special education. Professor Woodward claims, as 
the fruits of the system, “larger classes of boys in the grammar and high 
schools ; better intellectual development; a more wholesome moral educa- 
tion; sounder judgments of men and things and of living issues; better 
choice of occupations; a higher degree of material success, individual 
and social; the elevation of many of the occupations from the realm of 
brute, unintelligent labor to positions requiring and rewarding cultiva- 
tion and skill; the solu ion of ‘labor’ problems.” We have some doubts 
on this last head, but the other advantages claimed for industrial edu- 
cation are obvious and great. Now that our population is so concen- 
trated in towns and cities, the natural discipline of life on the farm is 
lacking to the great majority of school-boys and the deficiency should 
be supplied. We have little sympathy with Dr. Woodward's occasional 
attacks, original or quoted, upon classical training. His case — a very 
strong one — is weakened by these attempts to make out that American 
boys are suffering from a surplus of Greek. But in all his positive and 
constructive work we go along with him very heartily. We recommend 
this volume with pleasure as a very full and careful treatment of the 
whole subject of industrial education. The possessor of it will need very 
littlé enlightenment from any other source, whether he be an educator 
intent on actual introduction of the system or simply a weil-wisher to 
the cause, who desires to be thoroughly informed. 


The Coming Creed of the World. By Frederick Gerhard.— Mr. Ger- 
hard inquires if there is not “a faith more sublime and blissful than 
Christianity,” and satisfies himself that there is. But he tells us that 
“the doctrine of Jesus is the gospel of all mankind.” The solution of 
this contradiction is the familiar distinction between popular, theological 
Christianity and the faith of Jesus himself. Fundamentally, we con- 
sider Mr. Gerhard in the right; but he makes many mistakes,— as when 
he lays the blame of de-ds of men insane from religious fanaticism 
upon Christianity. In gener, his just criticisms upon the p pular 
Christianity have been made with more discrimination by scholars 
better equipped. (W. H. Thompson, Philadelphia.) 


Sigurd Slembe. A Dramatic Trilogy. By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. 
Translated from the Norwegian by W. M. Payne.— Bjérnson’s charming 
stories of Norwegian peasant life have found a large circle of English 
readers as Professor Anderson translated them. The present volume 
first makes him known to us as a dramatist, the work being, in Mr. 
Payne’s estimation, the noblest product of Norwegian literature. Sigurd, 
“the worthless,” was a natural son of Magnus Barfod, King of Norway 
early in the twelfth century. This trilogy deals with his attempts to be- 
come sole king. Bjérnson is as simple and direct in the tragedy as in 

12 
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his tales; but, while the translation appears to be excellent, the work 
itself we should be inclined to rank with Tennyson's dramas. Upon the 
Norwegian reader, it should take strong hold; but, as a drama to be 
read by men of English blood, it can claim no more than a moderate 
effectiveness, hardly superior to that of Queen Mary or Harold. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Zury: The Meanest Man in Spring County. A Novel of Western Life. Also, 
The McVeys: An Episode. By Joseph Kirkland. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 

These delightful books, in their racy local humor, have a family like- 
ness to certain other delightful books, of a generation ago, by Mre. 
Caroline Kirkland,— the pioneer group, best known of which is A New 
Home: Who'll follow ?— much as Mrs. Trollope’s saucy and vivacious pict- 
ures of Western life gave (as we may imagine) some prefatory hints to 
Anthony Trollope’s North America. “ Zury” Prouder (christened Ustiry, 
for a fine old Bible name) is the typical pioneer of fifty years ago or 
more in the prairie country of Illinois. He is introduced to us as a 
hardy, shifty, terder-hearted, and courageous boy of sixteen or there- 
abouts, trudging with his father along the weary way, beside the 
“prairie schooner” that bears, with other household gods, the mother 
and the little sickly sister who dies of the hardships of the first bitter 
winter. His intelligence, foresight, ingenious sbifts, and indomitable 
industry give him control in the family destinies from the start. “ Yes,” 
he says, when a prosperous man of fifty, “I could work twenty-five 
hours a day, same as ever, if I had to; but I don’t.” The process by 
which this harj-headed and soft-hearted boy, tenderly devoted to his 
mother and the sick child, grows up into “the meanest man in Spring 
County” is told with a piquancy and humor rare to find, and is illus- 
trated by anecdotes of stinginess or pitiless craft almost incredible, 
picked up (as we infer) in camp-fire talk with a Western regiment. 
More winning is the process by which that hard and dominant though 
large-hearted nature — for which we keep a certain respect through its 
grossest faults — grows tender and generous again, in scenes that show 
the pathos and tragedy, along with the fantastic and exaggerating 
humor, of that frontier life. The episode of The McVeys, which over- 
laps and completes the other, has the more of that tragic quality, and as 
a story is more powerful and shapely. — 

It is noticeable that Zury’s grasping temper seems to invite no blame 
or jealousy, even from the’ sorest victims of it: he was only the more 
successful rival, and did what most of them would have done if they 
could,— or perhaps worse,— and knew it. He keeps their respect, and is 
a sort of hero among them; is persuaded to run, successfully, for the 
legislature ; and bis one great hit in political oratory, the stump speech 
in which he attacks the “soft-money” and other pernicious fallacies of 
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that day, is for sturdy sense and racy idiom one of the best things any- 
where in that kind. In spite of his unpardonable affronts to every nicer 
feeling (he never pardons them himself, when once they have found bim 
out), he steadily wins on us by his plain good sense and kindly temper ; 
and we are very glad for him when he blossoms into a generous and 
helpful middle age, under the inspiration of the Yankee schoolmistress, 
who has brought into those rude ways the experience of a bright Lowell 
factory-girl, a touch of transcendental free thinking, and some reflected 
glories of Boston culture, with a genius and force of character all her 
own. She, with her twin son and daughter, are the McVeys, whose 
household loves, joys, and griefs make up the “episode” of the second 
book. 

The best lesson Zury teaches, and one for which we are willing to 
forget all his faults, is the lesson how, out of very hard and raw mate- 
rials, the foundations of prosperity are laid. The laborer of the future, 
says Thoreau, somewhere, “will be found not to unduly crowd bis day 
with work, but will saunter to his task surrounded by a wide halo of ease 
and leisure.” Happily for us, at least, it was not so with the laborer of 
the past. He, as we have seen, was ready to buckle to “ twenty-five 
hours a day” of the hardest and most forbidding toil, and probably 
found more delight in it (so long as he could hold his winnings) than 
the most “sauntering” of walking-delegates, who personates, as he 
thinks, that laboring man of the future,— destined, we suppose, to con- 


sume and destroy what a sturdier generation has managed painfully to 
create. 


Sermons for All Sects. By Caleb D. Bradlee— Among Mr. Bradlee’s 
twenty-eight sermons, here presented in a handsome volume, the prefer- 
ence of the discerning reader will easily be given to the more practical 
discourses, in which the author trea‘s the topics of Christian living with 
a sober and earnest religiousness. When, on the contrary, the preacher 
gives forth dicta on the relations of God to matter, conceived as eternal, 
or comprehensively informs us that, “ before the advent of Christ, ideas 
were shadowy, volatile, sensual, foolish,’ we are constrained to smile, 
and to remember that Mr. Bradlee must have consulted very poor author- 


ities in history and metaphysics to make such statements. (W. B. 
Clarke & Co.) 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society issue Bible Class Studies in Lib- 
eral Christianity, by Mr. James E. Thomas, a successful teacher in the 
Second Church, Boston. They are based on Dr. J. F. Clarke’s Common 
Sense in Religion; but numerous refereaees to other books have been 
added, with appropriate selections of religious poetry, references to Bible 
passages, and questions. The manual deserves examination from all 
teachers of advanced classes in our Sunday-schools. 
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Rev. Dr. George F. Pentecost’s Bible Studies on the International Sun- 
day-school Lessons for 1889 will be of interest to liberal preachers, as 
showing some of the improvements in the exposition of the Bible which 
evangelical schools of thought have made in recent years. We regret to 
observe that the author has not advanced so far yet as to question the 
perfect truth of the New Testament accounts of possession by demons. 
His acceptance of the letter of the narrative sufficiently indicates the 
critical value of his notes. (A. S. Barnes & Co.) 


Fighting Phil. The Life and Military Career of Philip Henry Sheri- 
dan. By Rev. P. C. Headley.— The untimely death of the great cav- 
alry general of the Civil War calls forth a new edition of Rev. Mr. 
Headley’s biography, first issued in 1865 in the series of “ Young Folks’ 
Heroes of the Rebellion.” A chapter has been added on Sheridan's later 
years, his death and funeral. There is no more stirring chapter of the 
war than the one which Mr. Headley here relates in full detail. (lee 
& Shepard.) 


A Sketch of the Germanic Constitution. By 8S. E. Turner, Ph.D.— Dr. 
Turver’s brief sketch of the many changes and developments which the 
state institutions of Germany underwent from 113 B.c. to the dissolu- 
tion of the empire is based on a thorough study of the German sources. 
He has comprehended a wide range of matters in « short space by 
abstaining alike from rhetoric and from philosophizing on the course of 
events. The exposition is clear aud direct; and, as a brief manual for 
students of this intricate matter, it deserves a cordial reception. (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons.) 

The Virlues and their Reasons. A System of Ethics for Society and 
Schools. By Austin Bierbower.— This book, intended especially for use 
in schools, is a very successful attempt at a manual of practical morals. 
It is entirely independent of sectarian or religious differences, it leaves 
speculative morality on one side, and it covers with necessary brevity, but 
also with uncommon point and direct: ess, the whole wide field of human 
duties. Mr. Bierbower’s classification and arrangement of the virtues is 
excellent; his practical precepts are inspired by a comprehensive and 
judicial view of human nature in its social relations, and they are often 
expressed in a felicitous manner. Teachers in public and private schools, 
and indeed all persons interested in the vital matter of moral training of 
the young, will do well to examine this work. One of its best uses would 
also be as a private guide and censor. (George Sherwood & Co., Chicago.) 


RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 
Theology and Philosophy. 
Kurz’s Church History. Translated by Rev. J. MacPherson. (The 


first volume of a translation of the last edition of the best German man- 
ual from the evangelical stand-point. Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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The Philosophy of Religion on the Basis of its History. By Pro- 
fessor Otto Pfleiderer. Vol. 1V. (Williams & Norgate ) 

Histoire du Peuple d’Israél. Tome II. Par Ernest Rénan. (Ha 
chette. 

The Scientific Spirit of the Age, and Other Pleas and Discussions. By 
Frances Power Cobbe. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

The Mental Characteristics of our Lord. By Rev. George Matheson, 
D.D. (Nisbet.) 

Religion und Mythologie der Alten Aegypter, nach den Denkmilern. 
Bd. Il. Von H. Brugsch. (The second and completing volume of Dr. 
Brugsch’s great work on the Religion and Mythology of Egypt as exhib- 
ited in the Monuments. Hinrichs: Leipzig.) 


History and Biography. 


Histoire de l'Art dans l’Antiquité. Tome IV. Judée, Sardaigne, 
Syrie, Cappadocie. Par G. Perrot et C. Chipiez. (Hachette.) 

Mommsen’s History of the Roman Republic. Abridged for the Use 
of Colleges and Schools. By C. Bryans and F. J. R. Hendy. (Bentley.) 

Marie Thérése, Impératrice 1744-1774. Par le Duc de Broglie. (The 
continuation of the Duc de Broglie’s hist rical series. The material is 
skilfully arranged, and tte style lucid; but not much new light is thrown 
on the period. Lévy.) 

The Record of a Human Soul. By H. G. Hutchinson. (Extracts 
from the diary of a seeker after light. Longmans ) 

Life and Adventures of Edmund Kean, Tragedian, 1787-1833. By 
J. Fitzgerald Molloy. (Two volumes. Ward & Downey.) 

Life of Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 
Two volumes. (A good biography of the noted physician to the “sick 
man of Europe.” Loxgmans.) 

Life of Prince Metternich. By Colonel G. B. Malleson. (An excel- 
lent issue in the series of “Eminent Statesmen.” Allen ) 

Life of Sir W. Siemens. By William Pole. (The subject is the 
great German scientist and discoverer, recently deceased. Murray.) 

The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. A Memoir. By Walter Besant. 
(A biography of the remarkable author of the Country Game-keeper. 
Chatto.) 

Histoire Ancienne de |’Orieat. Par F. Lenormant. (Half of this 
work is from M. Babelon’s pen. Finely illustrated in the style of M. 
Duruy’s Greece and Rome. On liberal orthodox lines. Lévy.) 

Life of John Bunyan. By Canon Venables. (W. Scott.) 

The favorable attitude of the Encyclopedia Britannica towards the 
new school of Old Testament criticism is well known. The second 
volume of the new edition of Chambers’s Eocyclopzdia contains an arti- 
cle on the Bible from Rev. A. B. Davidson, D.D., which is of interest in 
this connection. After giving an abstract of the views of Wellhausen 
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and Reuss, he continues: “ Such is a sketch of the prevailing view as to 
the Pentateuch, and the history of ritual in Israel. The strength of the 
theory lies in its correspondence with the practice, as we observe it in 
the historical books, and in the general outline of the religious history 
which it draws. Its weakness lies in the incapacity which as yet it has 
shown to deal with many important details, and particularly in the 
assumption — absolutely necessary to its case —that the ancient his- 
torical books have been edited from a Deuteronomistic point of view. . .. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the ritual laws grew up gradually in 
priestly circles, and were only finally collected and codified at a later 
period.” 

Dr. Kuenen says of three recent works 0a the Old Testament history 
that Baethgen (a Dutch writer) tries to solve che problem by the use of 
the comparative method, Rénan by intuition, and Kittell by analysis. 


Miscellaneous. 


Christian Science Healing: Its Principles and Practice. With full 
Explanations for Home Students. By Frances Lord. (A complete 
manual of the theory and practice of this new system, the truth in 
which is very old,—as old at least as the New Testament miracles of 
healing,— and the error in which is in its substitution of a part for the 
whole of medical science. Redway.) 

Our Kin across the Sea. By J. C. Firth. (Mr. Firth looks at the 
United States through the eyes of a New Zealand colonist, and his point 
of view distinguishes him favorably from most English tourists. Preface 
by J. A. Froude. Longmans.) 

A Thought-reader’s Thoughts, being the Impressioas and Confessions 
of Stuart Cumberland. (Mr. Cumberland’s explanations of his methods 
of “mind-reading” should excite peculiar interest in several of our 
American cities where he gave exhibitions not loog ago.) 

France as It Is. By Messrs. André Lsebon and Paul Pilet, Professors 
in the School of Political Science in Paris. (A useful work for all 
classes of readers, after the style of Escott’s England. Cassell.) 

Elfriede: A Psychological Romance. By George Taylor. (The 
author of Antinotis and of this romance is Professor Hausrath, the theo- 
logian. Sonnenschein.) 

The Pillars of Society, and Other Plays. By Henrik Ibsen. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Havelock Ellis. (A selection from the dramas 
of the famous Norwegian author, whose genius is of the cosmopolitan 
order. W. Scott.) 

The Economic Interpretation of History. Lectures on Political Econ- 
omy and its History. By Professor J. E. T. Rogers. (Unwin.) 

Another World; or, The Fourth Dimension. By A. T. Schofield, 
M.A. (Intended as a sequel to Dr. E. A. Abbott’s Flatland. Sonnen- 
schein.) 
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English Associations of Working Men. From the German of Dr. 
Baernreither. (A standard German treatise. Sonnenschein.) 

English Writers. An Attempt toward a History of English Litera- 
ture. By Henry Morley. Vol. III. From the Conquest to Chaucer. 
(Includes English authors of this period who wrote in Latin or French. 
Cassell.) 

The Mediation of Ralph Hardelot. By William Minto. (A good 
his‘orical novel of the times of Wat Tyler and John Wycliffe. The 
hero tries in vai» to mediate between the nobles and the oppressed ten- 
antry, who had risen in arms. Macmillan.) 

Studies in the Legend of the Holy Grail. By Alfred Nutt. (With 
special reference td the hypothesis of the Celtic origin of the legend. 
“Highly readable, the most important contribution. to the litsrature of 
the Grail legend that has been made for many years.” D. Nutt.) 

Poems. By Alexander Pushkin. Translated, with an introduction 
and notes, by Ivan Panin. (Cupples & Hurd.) 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 

Letters of Carlyle, 1826-1836. Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. 
(Macmillan.) 

Essays in Criticism. Second Series. By Matthew Arnold. (Macmillar.) 

My Friend the Boss. By E. E. Hale, D.D. (Reprinted from Lend a 
Hand. J. Stilman Smith.) 

The Advance Guard of Western Civilization. By J.R.Gilmore. (An 
interesting account of the settlement of middle Tennessee. Appleton.) 

History of Tennessee. By Jame: Phelan. (Houghton.) 

Selections illustrating Economic History since the Seven Years’ War. 
Compiled by Benj. Rind, Ph.D. (Waterman & Amee: Cambridge.) 

Citizen’s Atlas of American Politics, 1789-1888. By Fletcher W. 
Hewes. (A very valuable contribution to the study of American Politics 
in a scientific spirit. Scribners.) 

Life of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. By J. H. Ingram. (Famous 
Women Series. Roberts.) 

The Kalevala, the Epic Poem of Finland. Into English by J. M. 
Crawford. 2 vols. (A good translation, the first into English of the 
entire poem. Alden.) 

Men and Measures of Half a Century. By Hugh McCulloch. (Ex- 
tremely interesting reminiscences. Scribners.) 

Franklin in France. Part Second. By E. E. Hale and E. E. Hale, Jr. 
( Roberts.) 

Golden Words for Daly Counsel. Selected and arranged by Anna H. 
Smith. Edited by Huntington Smith. (An excellent compilation. 
Crowell.) 

Coucordance to the Divina Commedia. By Professor E. A. Fay. 
(Professor Fay’s great contribution to Dante scholarship is now ready. 
Little, Brown & Co.) 
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NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 


OCTOBER, 


Sins of Belief and Sins of Unbelief. By St. George Mivart. eae Century.) 
o ~, Journal of the Brothers de Goncourt. By Henry James. (Fortnightly 
eview. 
The Great Missionary Failure. By Canon Taylor. (Fortnightly Review.) 
Dr. Martinean’s Study of a By Robert Flint. (Mind.) 
The Problem of the Country 


burch. B Rev. 8S. W. Dike and others. (Andover 
Review. Compzre with this article a brief paper by Rev. W. W. Newton in the 
Church Review for October, on The Decay of Rural Life in New England.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Poetry, Comedy, and Duty. By C. C. Everett, D.D. Price $1.50. 
Sigurd Slembe. A Dramatic ae By Bjé:nstjerne Bjérnson. Translated 
from the Norwegian by W. M. Payne. $1.50. 
Realistic Idealism in Philosophy itself. By Nathaniel Holmes. In two volumes. 


Price $5.00. 
From 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 
Wit and Humor: Their Use and Abuse. By William Mathews, LL.D. Price $1.50. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

Fighting Phil: The Life and Mili Career of Philip Henry Sheridan. Rev. 
P. C. Headley. New edition. Price $100. ’ ” ” 

All around the Year. J. Pauline Sunter. Sepiatint, gilt —-. 50 cents. (The 
most lovel . elegant of calendars, with pretty, emblematic child-figures, “ Green- 
away ”’ style. 

a Serene. I[lustrated from the original designs, engraved on wood, and 

rin under the direction of George T. Andrews. By Margaret Macdonald Pullman. 
‘olio, very beautifully printed and illustrated, with selected stanzas from different 


authors. 
From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. By John H. Ingram. (Famous Women Series.) 


Price $1.00. 
From Ticknor & Co,, Boston. 


Fagots for the Fireside. A Collection of More than One Hundred Entertaining 
Games for Evenings at Home and Social Parties. By Lucretia Peabody Hale. Illus- 


trated. 
From A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York. 


Bible Studies from the Old and New Testaments, covering the International 
Sunday School Lessons for 1889. By George F. Pentecost, D.D. Price 50 cents. 


From the Unitarian Sunday School Society, Boston. 
Bible Class Studies in Liberal Christianity. By James E.Thomas. Price 20 cents, 


From Triibner & Co., London. 


Christianity in China. Nestorianism, Roman Catholicism, and Protestantism. 
By James Legge, D.D. 2s. 6d. 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


American Prisons in the Tenth United States Census. A Paper by Frederick 
Howard Wines. Price 25 cents. 

Friendly Letters to American Farmers and Others. By J. 8S. Moore, Price 25 
cents. For sale by Laughton, Macdonald & Co. 

Tales of King Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table. By Margaret Vere 
Farrington. Price $2.00. 

Relation of the Tariff to W: By David A. Wells. Price 20 cts. 

Tariff Chats. By Henry J. lpott. Price 25 cts. 

Stories from the Italian Poets. (First Series.) Dante Alighieri. With Critical 
Notices of the Life and Genius of the Author. B —— Price $1.00. 

Stories from the Italian Poets. (Second Series.) roardo Tasso and Ludovico 
Giovanni Ariosto. With Critical Notices of the Lives and Genius of the Authors. 
By Leigh Hunt. Price $1.00. For sale by Laughton, Macdonald & Co. 


From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


The History of the Christian Church. Vol. VI. Modern Christianity. The 
onmee = —— A.D. 1517-1530. By Philip Schaff. Price $4.00. For sale by 
. B. Clarke b 





